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War and the Education 
of the Young. 


N this week’s number will be found the first of a series 
of articles on our Public Schools. The writer is Mr. 
Edward Impey, and the subject, of which he has an 
unrivalled knowledge, Eton. Each of the other great 
schools will be dealt with by a special authority. 

No doubt there will be found some to cavil at this subject 
being so treated just now when parents and guardians of 
boys are exposed to many calls on their pocket and in numerous 
cases have to face a greatly diminished income. Some may 
even be tempted to save on the education bill. It is with a 
very lively sympathy that reference is made to these diffi- 
culties. The stress of war, which must naturally go on in- 
creasing till the end, necessarily causes everybody to look 
about for directions in which retrenchment may be effected. 
But most earnestly do we entreat to delay the sacrifice of 
education as long as possible. It has to be remembered 
that the destinies of this country will at no distant date have 
to be governed by those who now have just passed or are 
passing from a preparatory to a Public School, and patriotism 
as much as any other consideration demands that they should 
not have an inferior, but a better preparation for the task. 
War has often been the bane of advancing civilisation. Ti 
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is recognised that the Power whose will must prevail at the 
signing of peace must have military power at its disposal. 
The country without a fleet and without an army, however 
brilliant its record has been, would be at the mercy of those 
who had looked further forward. 

But if reserves of military power are needed, much more 
so will be reserves of intellect. The conclusion of the war will 
coincide with the beginning of a great battle for commercial] 
supremacy. For this the Germans are said to be already making 
great preparations and manufacturing stores of goods which 
they can send out at once to recapture the trade of the world. 
To the more practical Englishman this looks rather like 
counting chickens before they are hatched. But, never- 
theless, it is as clear as day that much will be required from the 
young generation when it is asked to handle affairs as they 
will be left by the war. Every country will be impoverished 
and in debt. It took fifty years for America to recover 
from the effects of the Civil War, and the United States had 
unparalleled resources within itself. Things have been in 
such a state of flux that it would be foolish to argue that what 
occurred then will be repeated now, or to prophesy regarding 
the time which must elapse before Britain resumes again her 
foremost place in the world. 

Without going into particulars, we know that not 
only energy and enterprise, but scientific knowledge will 
be required for the re-establishment of British trade. This 
country will not be content with a resumption of the status 
guo, because that would include the German element as it 
was before. We cannot believe that the countries now 
engaged in war will before the lapse of a very considerable 
period resume business relations with Germany on the same 
scale as formerly. Yet nothing is more striking than the vast 
number of goods of one kind and another for which we were 
dependent on that country previous to the war. It is scarcely 
possible to pay a visit to the chemist or the dyer, the iron- 
monger or the china merchant, without finding that some- 
thing to which we were accustomed came from _ Ger- 
many. If we are to be independent of foreign aid in 
the manufacture of these things, it is very evident that 
the natural leaders of the people will have to act as pioneers. 
In these days they cannot do that without a thorough 
scientific education. 

If we turn to political and social life, the require- 
ments in our leading young men will be even higher. A 
great war like this does not pass over a country without 
producing many changes and creating many new aspirations. 
Without leaders the country would be a welter of antagonistic 
ideas. To avoid that it is necessary to take every possible 
precaution to provide men of the class who have always 
been at England’s back in the hour of trial. These in the 
past have, to a large extent, been moulded in our Public 
Schools. There they are led through the pages of history 
and through the philosophy of law that underlies all politics, 
and, what is perhaps of more consequence, there they come 
into contact with the men and the minds they will meet later 
on, either in co-operation or opposition. Anyone who is 
addicted to reading biography must have noticed the immense 
influence on a man’s career of the friendships he has made in 
school and college. These are a very essential part of educa- 
tion, although they are not in the curriculum. Two or three 
ardent young minds discussing, speculating, criticising 
among themselves are, without knowing it, sifting the chaff 
from the wheat in their mental outfit and acquiring that 
knowledge of men and human nature which is even more 
essential than book-lore to the making of great statesmen. 
The men most needed in the coming generation will be moulded 
and shaped at school during the course of the immediate 
years, and it would be the greatest folly to starve them of 
that intellectual food which helps mental growth, just as 
bread and meat forward physical growth. To neglect 
education, even under the straitened circumstances in 
which many of us may find ourselves, would be one of the 
greatest crimes that can be perpetrated against posterity. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady 
Moira Osborne, youngest daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess oi Leeds. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are re- 
ceived, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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E would like to supplement our leader on 
Public School education in war time with 
some remarks on an excellent letter which 


the Headmaster of Harrow has sent out to 

the parents and guardians of the boys at that 
school. Its subject is that of boys’ pocket money, and a perusal 
of it shows what an important branch of education is touched 
upon here. At all times, but particularly now, it is surely 
incumbent that young men should be educated in economy 
and prudence. The principle is carefully enunciated in 
the letter referred to, where it is laid down that “it is even 
better that he should be given too little than too much, 
both that he may learn to husband his resources, to reflect 
before he spends, to wait, even to save; and also for the 
sake of others, that there may be no glaring disparity between 
his case and that of the less rich boys, who must be protected 
against the danger of too high a standard of expenditure 
being set all round by a few over-lavish companions.” This 
is so Clearly and so well said as to need neither further eluci- 
dation nor comment. The other principle is that a boy 
should know what he can calculate on receiving, and that 
he should get into the habit of banking it with his housemaster 
and so arranging his expenditure that there is always some- 
thing to his credit. The allowance ought never to include 
anything for luxuries, whether they take the shape of deli- 
cacies of food or unnecessary expenditure on dress and adorn- 
ment. These are wholesome maxims which would apply 
equally well to the pupils at any Public School. 





‘THE letter, too, helps to illustrate what we mean by 

education in its broadest sense. Meie book - learning 
is of very little use in the practical affairs of life, especially 
when books are not used as they should be, to build on what 
is already ascertained or to correct error, but as though they 
themselves were knowledge, which they are not. The 
education at a Public School includes all that a youth gains 
by contact and contest with those who are mentally as 
well as socially his equals. It is equally bad for a boy to 
be brought up with those he can order as subordinates and 
those to whom he has to bow as superiors. The give and 
take of equality has much to do with his making. In the 
matured intellect of his masters and the minds he encounters 
during the course of his book work, he will meet with that 
intellectual superiority which is the great stimulant to 
intellectual effort. The seeds of patriotism are sown when 
he learns to think more of his form and more of his school 
than of himself, when, in a word, he plays or works for his 
side and not for personal glory. In the economical disposal 
of pocket money he may gain a little of the self-restraint 
and self-command which will carry him far in the great 
battles of life. 


ON no occasion has that excellent institution, the Dairy 

Show, excited a deeper interest than it has done this 
year. War has affected dairying as it has every other in- 
dustry. Almost simultaneously with the date of the show 
there has been a general rise in the price of milk, which was 
rendered obligatory by the enhanced cost of feeding stuffs 
and the cost and difficulty of procuring labour. So much 
was the handicap felt that at one time many dairy farmers 
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were so much out of heart that they almost made up their 
minds to sell their herds and betake themselves to some 
of the more lucrative branches of agriculture. This would 
be regrettable from every point of view. Milk is one of the 
most valuable foods and is indispensable where children are 
to be fed. The dairy cow is, in addition, the source from which 
our beef supply springs, and the increased price of meat has 
therefore a direct effect on the fortunes of the dairy industry. 
The show afforded proof, if it were needed, that at this crisis 
in the history of the country, cowkeepers have not become 
disorganised. They exhibited splendid animals in many 
different breeds, and although there has been an interruption 
in the work of reorganisation to which the country was com- 
mitted before the war, there can be no doubt but that the 
productiveness of the cow generally has greatly increased. 


A FEATURE of the Show which attracted a large share 

of public attention was the exhibition of the many 
ingenious devices which Madame Jasper has invented for the 
purpose of aiding those who adopt the system ot poultry 
keeping which she has so fully explained in these columns. 
The stall at which Messrs. Spratt had these appliances on 
view was the object of a most intelligent curiosity. This 
Was what we expected from the large number of enquiries 
that have been made regarding details of the system. In 
answer to our correspondents, we may here state that the 
articles, thoroughly revised, will shortly be republished in 
book form, and we are sure they will conduce greatly to that 
more intelligent poultry keeping which is urgently required 
by the necessities of the moment. Never, indeed, in the 
history of this country have the opportunities for starting 
poultry on a large scale been so excellent. The general 
rise in the price of meat, which began before the war and has 
been accentuated by the needs of feeding the soldiers, is re- 
flected in the high price of chickens. Foreign eggs are, 
to a large extent, shut out from the market and the price of 
home eggs this autumn has been very high indeed. Those 
who rear chickens or produce eggs may be absolutely sure 
of a splendid market for a long time to come. 


EPITAPH ON A GARDEN FRIEND. 
This patriot, born in peace, in war laid down 
His doublet red for vesture earthen brown ; 
But haply, patriot still, his small soul flies 
To perch upon the gate of Paradise, 
And greets with music all that come his way 
From deck or trench, who loved the Robin’s lay. 

Mary ADAIR MACDONALD, 


LORD SELBORNE, as President of the Board of Agri- 

culture and Fisheries, has issued a notice to the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, in which he wishes to impress on 
hunting men the desirability of adopting measures to destroy 
foxes, and the President of the Association has responded by 
sending a letter to the various hunt clubs through England 
and Wales, urging that this should be done for the protec- 
tion of pouliry keepers and farmers. The Board of Agri- 
culture is making an inquiry as to the manner in which the 
surplus of foxes is being reduced and the extent of their 
depredations. One cannot forecast the result. No doubt 
foxes have increased, but so have, and to a greater extent, 
destructive vermin like rats, stoats and weasles, owing to 
the absence of those who in normal times compass their 
destruction. Those who usually hunt the fox have been 
engaged in a more engrossing and dangerous game, and 
keepers and rabbit catchers have in many cases been with 
them in the ranks. Moreover, it is very unlikely that the 
women who have taken the place of men on the farms do as 
much killing. They have not the same keenness for sport. 
Under the very exceptional circumstances, therefore, hunting 
men will sympathise with the official attitude, but their 
experience is that stoats and rats, being much more numerous, 
do a great deal of the damage attributed to the fox. 


AT last a definite statement has been made of the number 

of men that will be required immediately, and we can 
therefore measure what the voluntary system of recruiting 
has to accomplish. At Hull, on Saturday, Brigadier-General 
Sir Eric Swayne, Director of Recruiting in the Northern 
Command, said: ‘ Unless we get three million men by the 
spring the military authorities cannot be responsible for the 
war.’ He based this on a calculation that Germany has still 
ten million men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five. By spring he considers Germany will have lost more 


men than the Allies and therefore, if Great Britain can get 
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three million more, Germany may recognise that it is useless 
to continue the struggle. We can now define the formidable 
task which has been set Lord Derby. Those who are keenly 
desirous that national service should not be compulsory 
are bound io do all they can to bring about the cordial co- 
operation of all members of the state in order that they may 
be put in a postion to win the war without yielding to what 
they call Militarism. But, after what has been said, there 
can be no excuse. If voluntary effort can secure the number 
of soldiers required, it will have justified itself in the teeth 
of all criticism. But if it should fail to keep up the supply, 
then only one course will be left open. 


TWO evenis of very great importance have taken place 

during the present week. One is the return of Sir Ian 
Hamilton from his command at the Dardanelles and the 
appointment of a successor in the person of Sir C. C. Monro, 
K.C.B. The other event is the retirement from the Cabinet 
of Sir Edward Carson. Sir Ian Hamilton is a brilliant and 
distinguished General who has not forfeited reputation by 
his conduct of the enormously difficult campaign in Gallipoli, 
in which he was handicapped by the badness of the start 
made before his appoiniment. All the same, he has not 
succeeded in his objective, and the country will not be dis- 
satisfied to know that a fresh mind has been set to work 
upon the problem. The retirement of Sir Edward Carson 
was not unexpected. He entered the Cabinet reluctantly 
because it was his opinion that if he were to represent 
Protestant Ireland in it, Catholic Ireland should also have 
had a member. On whai issue he went out has not been 
officially stated at the time of writing. The Morning Post 
is responsible for the explanation that the dispute arose 
in regard to operations in the East ; but a rumour that may 
or may not have authority behind it is that the difference 
arose over a proposed difference of treatment between Ireland 
and Great Britain on a military matter which is under 
the consideration of the Government. 


"THOSE of us who have never taken any very sanguine 

view of Russian successes are, nevertheless, impressed 
by the evident change that has come over the foriunes of 
the Czar’s army. General Polivanoff is not saying more 
than is evident to every close student of the newspapers 
when he asserts that the German offensive is practically 
stopped, and that every step forward by the enemy is costing 
him more to-day than every mile gained in the month of 
August; while at several important points the Russian 
army is progressing. That the Russians are taking a hopeful 
view of the situation is confirmed by the fact that important 
steps are being taken for the development of agriculture 
and the great industries possible to Russia as soon as the war 
is over. General Polivanoff attributes the improvement 
partly to the resources of Russia in regard to men and partly 
to the efficacious aid of the Allies in regard to military supplies. 
On several occasions lately it may have been noticed that 
the Russian ariillery has been able to reply to the German 
artillery in a manner very different to what we were accus- 
tomed when the Germans were driving our Allies back from 
the Carpathians into the interior of their own country. 


OUR literary readers will, we are sure, recollect vividly the 
little volume of ‘‘ Poems,” by Mrs. Gurney, which we 
published about two years ago. Although it is generally 
said that poetry, especially serious poetry, is a drug on the 
market, the volume proved highly successful, and the result 
has encouraged us to induce Mrs. Gurney to issue a second 
volume. The title chosen for it will sufficiently indicate its 
character—‘ A Little Book of Quiet.” The invitation 
printed on the cover is from the first poem : 
Come thou too into the place of quiet 
Into the heart of silence, where God is! 
Mrs. Gurney in her own circle is known as above all else a 
devout woman, and this book will appeal most to those who 
have had good reason for entering into a place of quiet. 
Out in the world they have had to face anxiety, grief, distress, 
such as never before fell so calamitously on humanity, and 
they will be glad for a time to withdraw and listen to this 
voice which tells them of spiritual comfort and rest and 
hope awaiting all when “ at length it ringeth to evensong.” 


ANOTHER book of verses which we hope to issue about 


the same time differs altogether in character. It is 
an anthology culled from the pages of Country LIFE. Our 


readers will, we think, need no reminding of the many differ- 
ent voices which have been allowed to sing from time to time 
in these pages. Some belong to those who had already 
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won disiinction, and others have won distinction since their 
verses appeared ; but in no case has poetry been published 
because of ihe name attached to it. It has been the custom 
to take absolute care that every piece of verse sent to this 
journal should be read and considered. If it were good 
enough, it has been printed without the slightest regard 
to the name that happened to be at the foot. In this way 
it has been possible to present to the public many expressions 
of novelty, pathos, and charm which otherwise might have 
remained for ever in oblivion. The only sure method of 
promoting an appreciation of what is really fine, as againsi 
what is merely made up, is to bring forward only the best. 


PRIDE and regret are excited by the description in the 

Gazetie of the deeds for which V.C.’s were awarded to 
certain Australian heroes. The history of Captain Shout, 
for instance, is Homeric. On the morning of August 9th he 
charged down trenches occupied by the enemy, personally 
throwing four bombs among them, killing eight and routing 
the remainder. In the afternoon of the same day he continued 
to fight with equally splendid vigour, bombing the enemy 
under heavy fire, until he was severely wounded, losing his 
right hand and left eye. This most gallant officer has since 
succumbed to his injuries. Lieutenant William John Symons 
showed most conspicuous bravery on August 8th and gth at 
the Lone Pine trenches. His story is one of cool and reso- 
lute fighting that will be recounted in every history of the 
operations. Lieutenant Frederick Harold Tubb ‘won his 
laurels on the same occasion. Wounded in his head and arm, 
he held a newly captured trench against the most determined 
Turkish attacks. We do not like to mention these alone, 
Lut we have taken the cases as they came. The Australians 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula are a band of heroes. 


SOME WAR DOGGEREL. 
My hair is grey, my eye is dim. I ama T.C.O.,* 
I live upon a train except, when running to and fro. 


My name is short, because you see, with papers by the score, 
Spitzbube Hartmannsweillcrkopf might prolongate the war. 


But there are other officers, who leave things in my train, 
I often try to teach my man how to pronounce their name. 


A pocket knife, a briar pipe, some beer and other thingis, 
I claim poctic license, with apologies to Menzies. 


A puppy dog, he’s done his bit, his wagging tail says dumbly, 
You didn’t say it was your leg; my master’s name is Chol- 
mondcley. 


A poison mask, a tin of jam, a remedy for fever, 
A sporting magazine engraved on title page with Belvoir. 


A paper of a pinkish hue, “‘ la Vie Parisienne.” 
Should indicate to Boy Scouts that, we’re not a// marricd men. 


But when I hear these ancient names in foreign tongues I soon 
Feel glad I’m not a Leveson-Gower, a Majoribanks or Colquhoun. 
Louis BAKER. 
* T.C.O.—Train Conducting Officer. 


[Our readers may like to know that Lieut.-Colonel Baker is really a 
T.C.O., and though he says ‘‘I have never done this sort of thing before,” 
the skit amusingly exp!ains some of his difficulties. —Eb.] 


THE energetic and indefatigable Professor Bottomley has 

brought a gift to the nation in the shape of a new 
manure. Our readers will remember how a few years ago 
he explained in these columns and elsewhere the manurial 
value of bacteria deposited by the root nodules of leguminous 
planis. The cultivators were greaily interested and high 
expectations were formed. It was thought in America that 
a man might carry manure for an acre in his waistcoat 
pocket. Practical experience, however, showed that the 
Professor had been a litile too previous, although in scien- 
tific circles it was recognised that he was on the right lines. 
As far as the laboratory is concerned, he now has achieved 
a very fine success. It remains to be seen how far this 
bacterised peat can be practically applied to the manuring 
of crops occupying many acres. The shrewd, conservative 
farmer always draws a marked distinction between the field 
and the flower pot. ‘‘ Nothing is created, nothing is 
destroyed,” and we wonder if the feeding quality of the food 
grown by the Bottomley process is as valuable as that grown 
by the ordinary process. 
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ROM the Desert back to the town, to ‘“ the world,” 

to the hurly-burly of Cairo and the flesh-pots of 

Egypt! It is war-time, the summer of 1915, the 

Turks are being fought on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli. The city is full of soldiers, sunburned 
Australians and New Zealanders who have not yet been in 
action but are being kept lest the Arabs should come out 
of the Desert and strive to efface the English and French 
civilisation of the banks of the lower Nile and so add more 
ruins to the ruins of Egypt. The city is majestical with its 
broad streets, white stone palaces and stately mansions, its 
wondrous river and its mighty bridges. The dryness, 
cleanness, and whiteness of a city that knows no rain; the 
city gleams in a vast supply of sunshine. The wind blows 
all the time from the Desert, and wafts heat in ihe face as 
from afurnace. A city of life and gay energy. The fountain 
of life plays rapidly and brilliantly all the time, throwing up 
all colours, forms, faces. There is a sense of resplendent 
and tremendous gaiety. No one comes to Cairo to be an 
ascetic and mortify the flesh. But every building, every 
sight and sound, says, “ Life, life, life.’ All around is 
death—the Desert which is death itself, the Pyramids which 
are tombs, the old cities and ruins which are the bodies of 
ancient civilisations passed away. But every sight and 
sound in the oasis of the great citv says—Live, be gay, let 
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the pulse beat fast, let the heart go and be glad, let the eyes 
sparkle and burn, let the lips form words of passion and 
pleasure. 

There is a sense of an immense antiquity which, in 
contrast with the little second of the present moment, makes 
the latter less important, less holy. There is a subtle smell 
in the air, an odour that makes the head a little dizzy and 
the hands a little feverish as you walk; it is the actual 
odour of antiquity, a finest dust in suspension in the wind, 
the dust of decay from past ages. All that dies in Egypt 
becomes dry, and only after centuries turns to dust and 
loses form. That which rots away in a year in our northern 
clime keeps its semblance for a thousand years in Egypt. 
The stones of the houses of native Cairo were many of them 
quarried by the ancients; the wooden beams and _ joists 
have lasted from the days of the Pharaohs, and only now 
are gently crumbling. Here the very stones can be used to 
manure the fields. Subtly, secretly, the seventh foundation 
is always crumbling away and passing in dust into the 
Desert air. The smell in the air is partly the fine dust of 
mummies, of the bodies that were once erect and nervous 
and vivid, gay and felicitous and moving, the mysterious 
flocking humans of thousands of years ago. 

The streets roll forward with flocking crowds—dark 
faces, brown faces, sallow faces; red caps and straw hats 
and little turbans and 
smocks and burnous ; 
Negroes, Copts, Arabs, 
women in white veils, 
women with dark 
veils; Europeans, 
soldiers, hawkers, 
mendicants, post-card 
sellers, newspaper 
vendors. Along the 
centre of the broad 
sun-swept roadways 
crash the electric 
trams; the rubber- 
tired cabs and wide- 
hooded victorias 
follow pleasantly ; 
the motor cars pro- 
ceed; the military 
auto-cycles pant ; and 
the heavy ox and 
buffalo carts of the 
natives blunder along 
at the sides. There is 
doing everywhere, 
happening, being. 
Voluminous and _ pro- 
miscuous action 
floods and surges 
through the city with 
the traffic. It is life 
everywhere. And yet 
mingled with life there 
is death. There is 
plague in Cairo, and 
every now and then 
the eyes rest on a 
native funeral proces- 
sion, one procession, 
two processions, five 
processions, ten pro- 
cessions all following 


one another. They 
are in every street, 
and they go past with 
their strange pomp 
of death, with the 
body and the 
mourners and the 
keeners and pro- 
fessional howlers. 
The brightly living 


crowd on the footways 
»ach side of the road 
pause a moment and 


Copyright. think, ‘‘ Some one has 
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died,’ and pass on, oblivious, intent on life. In 
luxurious hotels gentle and beautiful Nubians are handing 
out delicate fare, rich dishes cooked and _ served in 
that sought-out and magnificent style that Egypt has 
inherited from ages of epicurism. And a wonderful assembly 
of officers and ladies, rich pleasure-seekers and tourists from 
the Mediterranean shores, invalids, receives—sitting at 
flower-decked tables in great halls. Many restless souls fall 
into the rhythm of Egypt and feel themselves part of a 
great and satisfying grandeur. It is borne in upon the 
mind that the rich have always lived in a certain way in 
Egypt, and that the grandeur of Pharaoh and of Antony 
and Cleopatra are one and the same with the grandeur of 
to-day. A living thread of crimson and gold runs through 
the centuries of Egypt and is caught to-day, unbroken. 
Cairo is the capital of the Desert—and yet I do not know. 
It seems to me as if even at midday, when the sun glares 
over the stones, that somehow the Desert does not exist, 
or that it is in profound darkness, and that Cairo is a city 
all lamps, an island of effulgent light encompassed on all 
sides with darkness. It is barely credible that the sun of 
Cairo is the terrible sun of the Sahara, the sun whose 
monstrous arms clasp thousands of miles of scorched sand 
and wasted world, that the sun may not even notice Cairo 
as it looks on the Desert. But those who live in the cities 
of Egypt are enough unto themselves. 

A strange impression, in the afternoon, to go down 
side streets and see the throngs of young men, unsteady on 
their feet but bright-eyed and thirsty-lipped, greedy, eager ; 
the strong-limbed sunburnt Colonial soldiers dancing with 
Arab girls, the café-chantants, shooting saloons, bars, bad 
houses, the barrel organs, the smell of the air. 

One can spare a questioning thought as to the homes 
of the soldiers. They come to Egypt from a fresh Colonial 
country, from good homes, pure women who are their 
mothers, gentle and innocent girls who are their brides. 
They nobly offer themselves to fight for their race against 
a false idea and a predatory nation. Tears fall at their 
departure. Prayers accompany them. But though bound 
for France and England they suddenly find their destination 
changed to Turkey, and they are put down, for convenience, 
in Egypt. They are dumped upon this mysterious and 
astonishing country as if one bit of dry land were just the 
same as any other, and without any notion of the spiritual 
significance of being stranded here. No blame to any one. 
Providence directs the destinies of men and women. 

The first army that came were the wildest, boldest, 
and they plunged right away into the sin and gaiety and 
dangerous pleasures of the city, conducted by the money- 
grubbing but ingenious and smiling Arabs to the gambling 
dens, dancing-houses, and strange parlours of the back 
streets. They were cheated, swindled, robbed while drunk, 
robbed while asleep, but they saw strange sights and tasted 
unusual pleasures, sating the new eyes and lips which Egypt 
had given them. At last, the time drawing nigh for their 
departure for the Dardanelles, they resolved to get back 
part of what they had lost in the back streets of the city— 
certain things they could never get back—and they went 
down in force and sacked the houses and rushed the Arabs 
and Arab women to the streets and took back what they 
could find. There was a great riot. The native police were 
called out, and they fired at the screaming mob. Such 
scenes were enacted in the city that brought to mind the 
continuous street-rioting in Alexandria in the old early- 
Christian days. But what is most significant in the sight 
of these fine young men in the city is the realisation of the 
impure strain they take back with them from Egypt to the 
women and the children of Australia and New Zealand. 

Night comes over the stately city, and the Europeans 
in their whiie clothes come in greater numbers into the 
streets. The great remote staring moon stands over the 
broad highway and arched bridges. Heat seems to be 
generated through the haze in the sky, but a light dry 
breeze is ever blowing, and the pungent sweetish odour of 
the city is in the nostrils. In the contrast of darkness and 
night silence the clangour of Eastern music is more stirring. 
Ii stirs the body, not the soul, and is like the sensuous 
music of Nebuchadnezzar, the music of cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer. Dark women with gold 
ornaments hang out from curtainless windows or lurk just 
inside doorways and dark passages, ready to coil snake-like 
upon a prey. In the roadways a shouting, calling crowd. 
In the taverns they are singing “ Tipperary”’ and ‘‘ We 
won’t go home till morning ’’; some men are standing on 
the tables, others are trying to put gawky Arab girls through 
the steps of atango. The music jangles. The whole street has 
a collective voice, a strange tinkling and murmuring uproar. 
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MAN AT 
MOSQUE. 


A MOHAMMEDAN HOLY THE ALABASTER 


A tall, lank, loose-jawed, genial Copt would show you 
the haunts of evil, and offers his services to procure you 
pleasure. You have said ‘““ No” to him; he stands there 
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where you left him on the pavement in his long cotton rags, 
smiling gently and cogitatively—the same type as stood in 
the city of the Pharaohs in the old days of the Israelitish 
bondage. It is strange to reflect that they find in the 
mummies of those who lived so many thousands of years 
ago the marks of “the city’s disease,’ and the sign of the 
impure strain. There is a community of sin. What was in 
ancient Egypt is in the world to-day and was not invented in 
any recent time but has been carried on from one human being 
to another, to many others, and from them to others still. 

I look at the mummies of Egypt, at the bright pictures 
of the people, fresh as if painted vesterday. These paintings 
on the coffin-lids live, they are the real people. You know 
that the brown dry bodies wrapped in thick folds of linen 
did once walk, and were the beautiful society of some era 
five or six thousand years ago. There is in Cairo the 
unwrapped mummy of ihe majestical Pharaoh who would not 
let the children of Israel go. As you look at his face time is 
bridged over, and you see how brief a space is our vaunted 
history of man and what parochial dwellers in time we are, 
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with him all the servants of Pharaoh and the elders of his house and the 
elders of the land of Egypt . . 

you realise that there is perhaps somewhere a mummy of 
Jacob, and a modern might see him face to face. 

Time flies. But the distance is near. I would like to 
imagine one night in ancient Egypt. The faces on the coffins 
as I look at them, lid after lid, are quite realisable, those 
broad cheeks and bright eyes. I suppose one could 
find five thousand mummies who in their lifetime were 
contemporaries, and one night they are all thinking about 
much the same thing. Something is toward at the Court ; 
their chairs or carriages or chariots come for them; they 
are decked out, they have their jewels in their hair, their 
fine garb, their vanities, spites, triumphs, vexations, loves, 
ambitions. They dwell in their present moment, eyes burn, 
hearts beat faster, lips frame vain words. The same moon 
is on high, the same odour in the air. They bend their 
gaze towards the throne, they flock towards the throne as 
if the touch of it were miraculous. Vanity of vanities ! 
The Israelites had to go out’ to the Desert to find the ten 
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rolling our eyes and hushing our accents when we speak of 
a hundred or a thousand years, as if those seconds of being 
were of vast extent, tiring the angels to get over them. 
There lies old Pharaoh, brown, but still in the flesh. He 
has a Roman nose, distinguished features, the face of a man 
of learning ; there is a look of Dante about him. His neck 
has shrunk to the size of a bird’s neck and his head rather 
dangles on it, but it is an actual head and an actual face. 

Pharaoh is unwrapped, but beside him stands an un- 
opened pupa case; the linen is fresh as when new, and 
daintily folded and tied as on the day of burial five thousand 
years ago. A lotus flower lies in the coffin; it looks as if 
it had been picked last month and had wilted a little, and 
yet it may have been picked by the princess herself, and 
she was a daughter of one of the Pharaohs—perchance even 
of her who found and cherished the baby Moses. 

When you read of Jacob in the Old Testament, that 


. the physicians embalmed him. And forty days were fulfilled for 


him ; for so are fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed: and the 
And when the days 
. Joseph went up to bury his father, and 


Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten days. 
of his mourning were past . . 
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commandments and the Mosaic laws. 
and is it not all vanity? Is not the life of the ascetics in 
the Desert vanity also? No, for they have denied the 
world. They have said No to Egypt and gone into the 
wilderness to seek a promised land. In their shrunken 
pearly faces is written a different allegiance from that of 
Pharaoh. They deny that this world is our world, that 
our life is our true life, that death is really death. 

But we do not condemn the gay crowd that imagination 
has summoned from the linen wrappings of the tombs, nor the 
glimmering of khaki and burnous in the purlieus of Cairo in 
that moment we call 1915. Mankind is one and indivisible. 


Vanity of vanities— 


Outside the city stand the three triangles and the 
woman’s head, signs written in the sand which might cause 
all people to know that there was some mystery about Cairo. 

The dead are sleeping and you cannot wake them. 
There are crowns on their heads, and they sleep that fixed, 
unearthly, steady sleep, undisturbed, untouched, uncorrupted. 
Egypt that was is dreaming Egypt that is. Out in the Desert 
sits the Sphinx with an I-am-that-I-am expression on its face. 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


By 
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CHAPEL 


HIS is not a history of Eton, nor a criticism of it 
as an educational institution, nor a mine of anec- 
dotal reminiscences. It is an attempt to show the 
school as it is to-day. 

All our public schools are public property, in 
a sense, but none more than Eton. The Eton boating song, 
the Fourth of June, the Wall Game, are familiar as household 
words. But many have formed and do form a wrong idea 
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THE RIVER. 


of the Eton boy. They think of him as pampered, effeminate, 
immaculately dressed, courteous but conscious of superiority. 
Come to Eton and learn the truth. You will see three gorgeous 
beings, arm in arm, white waistcoated, button holed, shiny 
hatted, shiny booted ; or you will be 1un into by several little 
creatures in low shoes with laces flying, crumpled collars, 
very shabby short trousers, wearing tall hats of which a scare- 
crow would be ashamed. Which is the real type? There 
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are perhaps thirty of the first and three hundred of the 
second, and the rest in a stage between the butterfly and 
the grub. No; public school boys are the same every- 
where, the distinctions being only those due to local rules or 
fashion of dress. Read again “‘ A Day of My Life at Eton,”’ 
or “ Pip,” or even “ Stalky and Co.,” and you will under- 
stand them. : 

But to return to Eton. How does it differ from other 
schools? It has buildings and surroundings of great beauty 
and rich traditions ; but so have other schools. 

The differences seem to be these. One is the amount 
of liberty enjoyed by Eton boys. It is difficult to explain 
in what that liberty consists. Through the auc1umn months 
a boy must play football four or five times a week. After 
the Christmas holidays he begins to feel more free ; he can 
play fives, or he can beagle with the energy of a sportsman 
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or merely to enjoy lengthening afternoons in the country, 
bound only by the unwritten understanding that he will not 
abuse his freedom. But the full perfection comes with the 
summer half. The ‘wet bob” is free; he may take his 
rowing seriously, and will always find some master who will 
take endless pains io coach him ; or he may spend delicious 
hours sculling or dawdling up stream as far as he cares to 
go. Loafing no doubt it may be, bui loafing is liberty. 
Under the stress of competition and parenial stimulus, 
cricket tends to becom? more of a profession and less of a game. 
Few parents are wise enough to see in time what their boy 
may kiow—that he will never shine at cricket. ‘‘ We want 
Algy to get into the Eleven,” they will say, and add with a 
proud sense of originality, ‘‘ Cricket is so much more useful 
than rowing; you can’t take a river about with you.” So 
Algy is coached at home and urged to get “ good playeis”’ for 
matches at home—those matches in which the fierce rivalry 
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of mothers is a sad sight to all but cynical eyes. ‘‘ We must 
beat The Lodge this year; don’t you remember, my dear, 
what big boys they got against us last year? Iam sure they 
were over sixteen.’’ And all the time Algy knows that he 
will never ‘‘ be any good at dry bobbing,” and would rather 
be playing tip and run or lawn tennis with his sisters. Still, 
thank goodness, there are many boys who will never ‘ be 
any good,” and yet enjoy cricket thoroughly ; for the ‘ dry 
bob” at Eton has a happy life. At first he will play for 
“his junior’’; such matches are the perfection of cricket, 
eager, noisy, unscientific, but desperately keen. Again, come 
to Eton on an afternoon when “juniors”’ are on; you will 
see grounds crowded with matches, each with its knot of 
excited spectators ; or on some whole school day evening, 
to junior nets, each probably with a master or some big boys 
coaching, and in the middle of the field a ring of tiny creatures 
at fielding or catching 
practice. Everyone 
knows the arenas in 
which the finished 
article appears: the 
Winchester match, 
which is what a 
school match should 
be, or Lord’s, which 


is not. Still, vulgar 
as the latter may 


seem, spoilt by being 
a “society function,” 
to many Old Etonians 
or Harrovians it is 
the date of the year, 
not only for meeting 
old friends and ex- 
changing pleasant 
retoris with those of 
them who belong “ to 
the other place,”’ but 
as renewing that 
savage pride and 
jealousy for their 
school which are so 
sweet and may be so 
bitter. 

It would be 
absurd not to notice 
another difference. 
A glance through the 
school list will show 
that Eion draws to 
her the sons of ihe 
class which was 
kaown as the govern- 
ing class of the coun- 
try. Eton congrega- 
tions are too often 
told that they may be 
called on to fill great 
positions and under- 
take great responsi- 
bilities ; it is true of 
many of the boys, 
but to remind them 
of it publicly only 
makes them feel 
uncomfortable. But 
it is certain that the 
presence of such 
attracts the sons of 
others who are make friends,” or (as 
some brutally put it) to be made gentlemen.” But 
the Eton boy cares nothing for social distinctions; his 
aristocracy is that of games. His ambition for the 
moment is complete success in games and moderate 
success in work, which must come, however, without any 
appearance of undue effort, for he does not like to be called 
“a sap.”” Some may say that, if a school has a glorious 
roll of sons and great traditions in the past, it is because, up 
to this century, rank gave an unfair start in the compeiition 
of life. However that may be, it must be remembered that 
the chief lesson which Exon tries to teach her sons is to accept 
responsibility and learn how to use power. 

But the Colleger must not be forgotten. He is one of 
seventy boys who have gained their place by scvere compe- 
iition, dependent on their own exertions for success in life, 
more self-governing than Oppidans, detached from them and 
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yet yearly more at one with them. It would require a 
separate article to explain the position of a Colleger in the 
school or his value to it. He is an Etonian of Etonians: 
his official dress reminds him what he owes to the bounty 
of the Royal founder. It is still believed that ‘“‘ Tugs”’ are 
a separate caste, despised by the rest of the school. Now 
parents are fond of consulting present Etonians about the 
house to which they should send their sons. One such, who 
was in doubt whether he should accept a vacancy in college 
for his son, asked the captain of the Eleven and the keeper 
of the field for their advice. After consulting together, they 
said, ‘if we weren’t at our tutor’s, we should like to be 
Tugs.” Surely that is enough from the social side. From 
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the other: if you have a cleverish boy, send him up for 
college. If he gets in, he will not live with the sons of rich 
parents ; he will find an atmosphere of hard woik and hard 
play, in which no prig could breathe: he will enjoy the 
extreme measure of liberty which a boy should enjoy. As 
a bishop once said at an Old Collegers’ dinner, ‘‘ the duty of 
the Master in college is to sit still and let it hum.” 

It may be that a man is well enough off to send his boy 
as an Oppidan, but cannot afford to keep an idle, extravagant 
son. One often hears it said, ‘“‘ I sha’n’t send my boy to Eton: 
it costs too much,” or, “ I don’t want him to form idle, expen- 
sive habits.’”’ As to the cost, the exact fees can be learnt 
from the Eton Calendar. As to expensive habits, that depends 
mainly on influence brought to bear on the boy at home. 
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At E:on he may find that some of his friends have more 
money than he has; and he may have to be pulled up for 
ordering more clothes than he wants. But one of the things 
which he is sent to school to learn is the value of money. 
There is a danger—it would be wrong to deny it—but no 
real danger for a boy of self control and character. As to 
idle habits, there must be more risk of idleness in a school 
when many boys know that they will not have to depend on 
themselves entirely for success in life. Such boys will often 
do only as much work as will satisfy their parenis or masters ; 
they will not do the extra bit that is necessary to get a scholar- 
ship at the University, for they know that they will go there 
in any case. The general scheme of education at Eton is 
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a wide one. There is an Army Class, but not a modern side. 
For all boys, roughly, up to the age of sevenieen there is 
a main trunk line; after that age a boy may “ specialise,”’ 
which means that he may make science or modern languages 
or mathematics his speciality. 

But the great difference between Eton and other schools 
is almost too serious a one to explain or discuss here. Talk 
to an Eton boy and, before five minutes are past, he will 


have referred to ‘my iutor.”” Who is that Being? Again, 
to explain that would require a separate article; but all 


Etonians will tell you that the tutorial system is the most 
valuable feature of Eton. For the first years of a boy’s 
life he spends many hours a week in pupil room: here he 
does the bulk of his work, under his tutor’s eye. Here he 
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learns to go to him when in difficulties : each come to under- 
stand the other and to trust the other, if man and boy are 
what they should be. After the boy becomes an ‘‘ Upper,” 
he spends less time with his tutor ; but the tie between the two 
should grow stronger. Now that the Dames’ houses are no 
more, a boy may have two tutors : one with whom he works 
and one who is his housemaster. The latter has a chance 
of helping the boy, unknown at schools where the boys do 
not have separate rooms. Every night after prayers he 
goes “round his house,” not as a policeman in list slippers, 
but for the chance of talking to a boy who wants a word 
alone in his room, or of giving a boy the chance of saying 
something when no one else knows he is talking to his tutor. 
It may sound trifling. The cynic may say that no such tie 
can exist between master and pupil: that no “ decent” 
boy will go to a master when in a scrape. But the facts 
are otherwise. The boy’s first impulse will be to go to 


“my tutor,” if he is sure of finding there justice, experience, 
and the security of secret confidence. 


If the writer seems 
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of a farm, in the west of England at least, being styled as a 
thirty or forty cow dairy ; it was always so and is to continue so. 
Now, with adequate and sensible management, that head of cattle 
should increase, but often it is otherwise, and not from any 
financial inability on the part of the farmer, but from the sheer 
impossibility of the land to keep it. And why? Mainly because 
the manure cart wheels do not pass over it so frequently as in 
days gone by. In the olden days there was the big pile of straw 
manure behind each cow shed, and when the frosts came it was 
carted out on to the land behind. The piggery and the stable each 
had its manurial contribution. Then, during the winter months, 
in the lime burning districts, the glow of the kilns lit up the 
horizon at night, and this lime was carted on to the plough 
lands or to big heaps of pond and ditch cleanings and dug into 
them. In turn, these heaps were carted out on to the grass fields, 
and what sweet, beautiful pastures followed. Not only did this 
treatment induce the growth of the best legumes and grasses, 
but it also sweetened and purified the soil. In those days 
farmers fed largely ; their cake bills were big. But those cakes 
left their mark on the farm. The cows ate the cake, the milk 
from the cows was made into cheese, and the whey fed to the 
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to have laid undue stress on this point, it may be an excuse 
for him that he is an Old Etonian and was for thirty years 
a tutor at Eton and has had three sons there. 

These are the main differences between Eton and other 
schools. It can only be hoped that they will help to explain 
the passionate attachment which Old Etonians have for their 
school and to show why she deserves that attachment. 





KEEP MORE STOCK. 


AM one of those farmers who breed calves, wean calves 
and run them on to milch cattle, and yet I believe that 
Lord Selborne has done quite right in ordering that all 
desirable calves shall be reared, because, whether the land 
of this country is allowed to remain under grass or be 
broken up and kept under cultivation, the great necessity 
is to keep more and more stock. A farmer is not a farmer if 
he farms the same number of old acres that his father did and 
the farm carries the same head of stock. How often we hear 
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pigs, the richest of manure makers. Now, with milk selling, the 
pig vanishes. It must not be forgotten that fewer horses are 
being kept both in town and country, and the cow is now called 
upon to replace the stable manure that is no longer available. 
The land is therefore deprived of this, and one result is seen 
year by year in the very visible dwindling in the crop of mush- 
rooms. However, to counterbalance the loss of this farmyard 
manure from the stable and the piggery, less hay is demanded 
for the upkeep of the horses in the towns; so instead of the 
farmer selling his rick of hay he must now feed it. This would 
naturally lead one to anticipate that he would keep more stock, 
and that this stock would produce more farmyard manure; but in 
many districts the straw is now missing, and farmyard manure 
now lacks that mechanical effect it formerly had on some 
soils. 

In consequence of the gradual diminution of the natural 
manures, advancing claims were made on behalf of chemical 
fertilisers, and naturally the opinions of the manufacturers 
and sellers were more frequently heard than those of the users. 
Still, that there were users was obvious by the manner in which 
the manufacturers prospered. There were simples, compounds, 
and completes. It was a matter of fact that when radium 
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was discovered, many claims would be made in respect to it, 
and happily for the English farmer Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
were led to experiment as to its beneficial effect or otherwise on 
plant growth. To do this properly necessitated an elaborate 
set of experiments, and the first year’s trials were somewhat 
incomplete. This year’s trials, of which I have been a very 
interested spectator, were extraordinarily complete as showing 
the beneficial effect of farmyard manure over all other fertilisers 
and the worthless claims put forward on behalf of radium; in 
fact, its direct harmful effect. Unless other discoveries are made, 
the manurial results obtained by the use of radio-active ores 
and residues as manures are nil. Even the complete artificial 
fertiliser comprising nitrogen, phosphate and potash, as pre- 
scribed by an agricultural chemist of great eminence, igno- 
miniously failed in one instance; but, in every case, farmyard 
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manure came out on top. The entirely independent set of trials 
seen at Reading convincingly proved that, taking into considera- 
tion first cost, the general appearance of the crop when growing 
and the net result when it was harvested, no matter whether the 
value of such crop was underground, as with potatoes and carrots, 
on the ground, as with radishes and onions, or in leafage, such 
as lettuces and spinach, or fruits, such as tomatoes, the one ferti- 
liser that came out best was that produced on the farm by the 
stock kept on it. The farmer who keeps a sufficiency of stock 
to keep up a sufficiency of muck to be used in good old sequence, 
soil, plant, stock, will find that he has money also to invest in 
other than farming stock. In the meantime, what a pity it 
is that the huge heaps of manure accumulating near the big 
remount depots are being set fire to and thus destroyed, instead 
of being carted out on to the land. E. W. 





PICTORIAL HISTORY & THE CAMERA. 


HE unquestionable value of photography as a 
recorder, apart from its attributes as a picture 
maker, has on many occasions given rise to specu- 
lation as io the part the camera would have 
played had its use been discovered centuries ago. 

The historian, be he ever so facile with the pen, and 
the illustrator, be he ever so expert with his pencil or en- 
graved plate, are not in the same category in depicting 
incident when the camerxa eniers the lists. True, the writer 
may describe the event or 
the people concerned in it 
in detail and with amazing 
precision ; and the artist may 
call on his imagination, 
observation and skill in 
producing a picture that may 
or may not be accurate in 
every particular. Yet the 
camera, assuming that the 
circumstances are propitious, 
can record in a fraction of 


time more than either the 
most expert historian or 
artist could possibly take 


count of. 

It is in this aspect of 
photography that we find 
one of the most useful phases 
of this many - sided product 
of modern invention. The 
picture record, with its 
appeal to the eye, and the 
certainty that everything 
within the angle of view of 
the lens at the moment of 
exposure has duly impressed 
its image on the sensitive plate, 
is, therefore, in certain Cases, 
to be preferred to the written 
description. 

Conceive, if possible, the 
value from many points of 
view of authentic photo- 
graphs of the landing of 
William the Conqueror, the 
signing of Magna Charta, and 
incidents in the Plantagenet, 
Tudor and Stuart periods. 
What sketches with pen or 
pencil, even if contemporary 
and absolutely authentic, 
would have the compelling 
force of the photograph as 
a record of fact? It is here 
that modern enterprise, occa- 
sionally misdirected, in the 
shape of the cinema, has 
taken a line which may be 
referred to as ‘‘ reconstructed 
history”; and many fine 
films of extraordinary realism 
have been put forward in 
depicing events of past 
ages, in which the costumes, 
gestures and surroundings 


have been in perfect harmony R. Polak. 


THE 


with the period. The action of the story and the ability 
of the models have helped in many instances the illusion, 
although occasionally the * of the whole business 
has desiroved it. 

It is not often that the amateur photographer has 
undertaken deliberately and consistenily the reconstruction 
of incidents in a past period with any success. Yet failing 
camera records taken on the spot, the production of pictures 
of this class is to be encouraged if well done, as apart from 
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every other consideration, so far as the photographer himself no detail musi be overlooked, and the models musi play their 
is concerned, they are likely to have a distinct educational part to the life. In other words, both photographer and 
value. , models must be in perfect sympathy and enthusiastic to a 
Many photographers have tried their hands at this degree. . , ” 
type of work, and with varying success, notably Guido Rey Ti is here that the work of Mr. Richard Polak iakes so 
of Turin, whose delightful represeniations of romaniic and definite and iwofold a place in modern photography. Ti 
domestic incidents of the eighteenth century period have _ is frankly pictorial and is produced with the piccure-making 
frequently been seen in the London photographic exhibi- idea predominant. At ithe same Forsageit the recording by 
tions in the past, and Richard Polak of Rotterdam, whose phovography of a period when Duich art was at ts zenith 
reconstructions of domestic scenes of the period beloved _ is an ideal worthy of every endeavour, and ihe measure ot 
of Peter de Hoogh, Vermeer and Meizu are delightful success has been great. 
from every point of view. The three reproductions from The enthusiasm referred to above has played a large 
a series of his pictures recently exhibited in London part in the success ihat has aitended Mr. Polak’s work, and 
and now being shown in ihe provinces tesiiiy to their should prove an object-lesson to many other amaieur photo- 
perfection as representative of the period depicied. graphers who attempt something similar. In this case 
Mr. Polak has first o1 all 
thoroughly schooled himself 
in the technical side of photo- 
graphy, an essential for all 
good pictorial work with the 
camera, and then, having 
conceived the idea of depict- 
ing certain phases of Old 
Duich life as they would 
have appeared in actuality 
if the camera had been an 
accomplished fact in the 
seventeenth century, he 
looked about in his native 
city of Rotterdam for a suit 
able environment in which 
to set his compositions. 
Strongly imbued with a love 
for the beauties of the greai 
period of his country’s art, 
he was not long in finding in 
an old part of the ciiy just 
the house required that could 
be converted, or, rather, re- 
novated, to form his siudio. 
His idea then was to people 
his restored house with models 
clothed in authentic costumes 
of the period he wished to 
portray. As a keen student 
and jollower of what have 
been referred to as_ the 
“Little Masters of Holland ”’ 
— Nicholas Maas, Peter de 
Hoogh, Der Borch, Jan Steen, 
Gerard Dow, Gabriel Metzu 
and Vermeer—he was_ not 
only inspired by their methods 
in the treatment of homely 
interiors and the masterly 
handling of light and shade, 
but the period tiself was one 
likely to produce the mosi 
yiciorial resulis when sitricily 
recorded by ihe camera. 
Having got all his details 
correct, therefore, in the wav 
of surroundings, furniture, 
etc., Mr. Polak’s knowledge 
of the subjects depicted by 
the ariisis referred to easily 
directed the course of his 
work, and his productions 
have fully justified the time 
Copyright. and care spent upon them ; 
and possibly, with the excep- 
To succeed in the production of pictures of this character tion of the presence of the camera itself, the fascinating 
undersianding is an essential. Not only the mere knowledge nature ol the work, made both the models and the 
of what is right or wrong, with due correlation of deiail, but photographer live in ihe very Sp a oni n> Senet 
the spirit of the period itself must be realised. When this of colour in the renderings may ng — een ge 
occurs the represeniaiion will live, and the models, if truly the dresses aeons a feast to the at Cas “5 sige a 
enthusiastic, will become part oi the period with their clothes. Little Golf I layer and The Birc rage t - by — pas 
The painter who essays the portrayal oi historical scenes velvet jacker, trimmed with white fur, in contrast with the 
or domestic incidenis of a bygone time, can unfetter his old dark iurniture and whitewashed walls i sagas al 
imagination, and his subject is limived merely by his inner _ be seen to be fully appreciated, although st must be isnt 
knowledge and personal ability, which may be great or little. that Mr. Polak, in addition 0 ahi gets as a pateeyer . 
The photographer has limitations that the painter does not Dutch domesticity of the Sel enteenth century, manages 0 
encounter. The very factors that make the camera record convey a full range of tones suggestive of colour in his 
authentic become restrictions in the production of pictorial photographs. In any case, he sets an example to the photo- 
results, in which an imaginative interest plays a part. The grapher worthy of unstinted admiraiion and a considerable 
environment, the stage setting, so to speak, must be exact ; _ following. F. J. Mortimer. 
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R. Polak. THE BIRD CAGE. 
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R. Polak. THE LITTLE GOLF PLAYER. Copyright 
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VILLEBON, 
EURE-ET-LOIR, 


THE SEAT OF 


M. LE BARON DE DENOIS. 


CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


which extend south 


HE rich lands of La Beauce, 
and south-west of Paris towards Orleans and 
Chateaudun, and have Chartres for their capital, 
form one of the chief granaries of France. They 
consist, for the most part, of unbroken plain. Vast 

stretches of level cornland have undoubtedly a beauty of 
their own, whether in the grey and russet nakedness of winter, 
or under the green mantle of spring or the waving gold of 
summer, but their shadeless monotony, mile after mile, may 
easily pall, and the wayfarer gratefully welcomes the oasis 
of woodland wherein, deep embosomed, rise the ruddy towers 
of Villebon. It is a nobly timbered park of many hundred 
acres, whose shady depths are intersected, after the manner 
of Le Notre, by a network of clean cut avenues affording long 
green vistas in all directions, one of them the castle itself. 
For a few hundred yards before its end the main avenue 
skirts a broad sheet of water on the left, then, after passing an 
iron grille, transforms itself into a yet more formal approach 
between green walls of pleached hornbeam till it opens into 
an esplanade framed in box-edged “ plate-bandes.” The 
moat is still complete on all four sides of the ancient fortress 
and still filled with water, and if the drawbridges be up, a 
vawning gulf still divides the approaching visitor from the 
antler-lined entry—so religiously have medieval traditions 


been respected in this old mansion. 
The existing building, 
chiefly 


brick with stone 
fifteenth century 


which is in 


dressings, dates from the later 
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with modifications of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, but its plan and general disposition were probably 
largely determined by the foundations of the older castle, 
whose stone substructures are still visible at the base of the 
towers. This had long been the stronghold of the Villebon 
family, when in 1375 it passed by the marriage of their 
heiress, Jeanne, to Robert the One-eyed of Mondoucet. But 
the couple had no sons, and their daughter—with Villebon 
as her dower—married into the ancient and powerful Norman 
house of Estouteville, one of whose sons, Cardinal William, 
built largely both at his archiepiscopal seat of Gaillon and in 
Rome, where ecclesiastical affairs long detained him. In 
1472 Louis XI was entertained in the castle by Blanchet, 
son of Jeannet d’Estouteville and Michelle de Villebon, 
and in the same year it was destroyed by fire. Jeannet 
must have enjoyed very particular Royal favour, for the 
parsimonious King granted him a sum of 1,000 livres 
tournois towards the rebuilding, which was begun three years 
later, be completed by his son Jean in the reign of 
Francis I. Jean d’Estouteville’s daughter and _ heiress, 
Diane, married Charles du Bec, Lord of Boury, in whose time 
—during the Wars of Religion—Villebon was more than once 
taken and retaken. In 1607 it was purchased by Sully, 
who frequently resided there, received Henry IV within its 
walls and died there in 1641. 

In 1811z Villebon was purchased by the Marquis de 
Pontoi-Pontcarré, grandfather of the present owner, from 
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the L’Aubes- 
pine family, 
who had 
acquired it 
by marriage 
im £743. 
Since the 
early seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury Villebon 
has not been 
in direct con- 
tact with the 
great names 
of French 
history, with 
none, at any 
rate, who can 
compare in 
importance 
with that 
curious 
figure, Maxi- 
milien de 
Béthune, 
Baron de 
Rosny and 
Duc de Sully, 
the friend 
and mentor 
of the great 
Henry, and, if we except Necker and Guizot, the only 
great Protestant Minister France has suffered to rule her. 
Born in 1559 of Huguenot parents and of ancient Flemish 
lineage at the castle from which he derived his earlier title, 
he was presented, as a youth, to the young King of Navarre, 
who took him to Paris. There he pursued his studies at the 
Collége de Bourgogne, and escaped death in the St. 
Bartholomew massacre by the simple device of carrying a 
large book of Hours under his arm as he walked to lecture. 
With the exception of a short episode of service in Flanders 
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in the train 
of the Duke 
of Anjou, he 
served con- 
tinuously 
with Henry, 
and dis- 
tinguished 
himself at his 
side on more 
than one field 
during the 
Wars of Re- 
ligion, giving 
proot of great 
talent in 
strategy and 
military 
engineering, 
which stood 
nis master in 
good stead in 
his fight for 
the crown, 
and in his 
later wars on 
the eastern 
frontier. By 
his marriage 
with Anne de 
Courtenay, 
Rosny obtained a fortune, which he largely increased by 
the careful management of his estates and by a lucrative 
trade in horses. 

When Henry was firmly established on the throne 
Rosny was amply rewarded for his services, and remained 
high in the King’s favour. Among his posts and 
honours were those of Secretaiy of State, Superintendent 
of the Finances, the Roads and the Fortifications, 
Grand Master of Artillery and Governor of the Bastille 
and of Poitou. In 1606 Henry erected his estate of 
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Sully-sur-Loire into a duchy. 


peasant, but to reduce the 
accumulate in the treasury a 
sum of 42,000,000 livres and 
to buy up the fiefs of dis- 
affected nobles. He worked 
unremittingly to restore the 
material welfare of the king- 
dom, the promotion of public 
works, the reorganisation of 
the administration and the 
keeping of the country in a 
state of military efficiency. 
In the matter of religious 
tolerance he had views in 
advance of his age. Obstin- 
ately refusing to abjure 
Protestantism himself, he saw 
the opportuneness of Henry’s 
conversion, and has left on 
record the Utopian scheme 
which he cherished of a 
European republic from which 
the Turks should be expelled, 
but all forms of Christianity 
tolerated. Inflexible and fear- 
less of consequences, he never 
shrank from rebuking the 
King for his excesses and 
extravagances, without for- 
feiting the confidence of 
Henry, who realised the 
honesty of purpose under 
the crusty exterior. But 
Sully’s disagreeable and over- 
bearing manners, and the 
ruthlessness with which he 
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By his prudent administration 
of the finances he was able not only to remit an intolerable 
burden of arrears of taxation, dating from a time when both 
the Crown and the League took toll of the unfortunate 
taxes, and yet to 


SULLY’S 
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snubbed the numerous applicants for royal bounties, caused 
him to be generally disliked at Court, while, in addition, he 
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was hated by the Catholics for his Protestantism, and by the 


BEDCHAMBER. 


Protestants for conniving at the King’s abjuration. He 
readily took on his shoulders the whole burden of unpopularity 


which a policy of repression 
and economy entailed, while 
leaving to the King the public 
favour gained by the latter's 
tact and benhemie. 

When Henry was assas- 
sinated in the Rue St. Honoré 
on his way to visit him at 
his quarters in the Arsenal, 
Sully was without a friend. 
Stormy scenes soon ensued 
in the Royal Council, and he 
retired from it and from the 
Department of Finances, 
though retaining some of his 
military and territorial offices. 
The thirty years of life which 
remained to him were spent 
for the most part in retire- 
ment. He lived in turn at 
his hotel in the Rue St. 
Antoine, at Sully, at. Rosny 
and at Villebon, surrounded 
by great state and a house- 
hold remarkable for its rigid 
etiquette and its austerity of 
manners, and occupying his 
leisure with the composition 
of various treatises on strategy 
and statecraft. Among these 
were ‘The Memoirs of Wise 
and Royal Economies of State 
—Domestic, Political and 
Military ; of Henry the Great 
and the Useful Servitudes, 
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Suitable Obediences and Loyal Administrations of Maximilien 
de Béthune, etc.” This curious work, which gives a highly 
coloured version of Henry’s actions and intentions and of 
the writer’s own exploits, is in a form unique in literature, 
the narrative being supposed to be written by Sully’s 
secretaries, who address him in the second person and 
remind him of his own words and deeds. ‘‘ Your Excellency 
then rode towards Paris: at such and such a place your 
Excellency met so and so, who told your Excellency,” and 
so forth. 

The son he had by his first wife was a debauchee who 
brought no honour to his name. His second wife, Rachel 
de Cochefilet, had nine children, and one of her daughters 
married Henry II de Rohan, the leader of the Protestant 
cause in many a fight, whose monument in black and 
white marble is in the Cathedral of St. Pierre at Geneva. At 
Sully’s death his widow erected an ambitious tomb to him at 
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Nogent le Rotrou, but his heart lies in the chapel of his 
favourite home. 

Villebon is a product of the later medizval system of 
fortification—the so-called concentric system which dispensed 
with a keep. There are traces of there having been a first 
ring of defences outside the moat, and the castle itself consists 
of a walled enclosure with a single entrance and a number of 
cylindrical towers of nearly the same size at the angles and 
on the flanks. There being no inequalities of site to suggest 
irregularities, its plan is rectangular and very nearly sym- 
metrical. The apartments are all ranged round the court 
on the inner sides of the curtain walls and are served by two 
turret stairs in the angles. On the outer faces the towers 
are placed in communication with each other by a machic- 
olated allure, or sentinel’s gallery. 

So much may be made out in spite of later altera- 
tions. But the castle having been almost entirely rebuilt 
at the close of the fifteenth century, when effective 
fortification in the case of private dwellings was rapidly 
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becoming an anachronism, these arrangements were for 
the most part reproduced merely because they were 


traditional and not carried out in such a manner as to be 
of practical use. For instance, such defensive precautions 
as were still taken were, to a great extent, stultified by the 
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piercing of large openings in the outer walls—a thing unknown 
at Pierrefonds, built when feudal warfare was still an actuality. 
To the late fifteenth century, therefore, belongs the greater 
part of the walling, the windows in it with mullions, tran- 
somes and receding mouldings and the polygonal stair turret— 
escalier de la bibliothtque — with its pretty Flamboyant 
doorway. The age of Francis I contributes the vaulted 
entrance, the donjon staircase and most of the dormers, 
which have flat panelled faces and scrolled gables and are 
placed in very unmilitary fashion on the allure itself. Of the 
same period, too, though still almost wholly Gothic in 
character, is the chapel, which stands outside the moat 
to the north-west, and was consecrated in 1535. 

Sully, during his long ownership, also greatly altered 
the appearance of the building. For instance, he carried 
up most of the towers to a greater height and finished them 
with curious machicolations and battlements. This altera- 
tion gave the entrance front with its four towers a general 
resemblance to the Bastille, an effect which may have been 
intended, since he was Governor of that great fortress. This 
circumstance has been expanded in some descriptions of the 
chateau into the palpably false statement that Sully pulled 


Copyright. ENTRANCE ARCH AND LIBRARY, 
down the whole of the castle to rebuild it on the model of 
the Bastille. That the twin niches over the entrance to the 
main staircase are of this period is made evident, not only 
by the busts of Sully and his second wife and the initials 
B.R. (Bethune—Rosny), but equally unmistakably by the 
typically Louis Treize character of the leatherwork scrolls 
and massive palm fronds which enwreathe them. Of the same 
robust and fleshy type is the cartouche and foliage work 
painted on the walls and beams of the guard-room and carved 
on the stone chimneypiece in the great drawing-room. 


The main spaces on the guard-room walls are painted with 
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views of Sully’s various seats, that which appears in our 
illustration representing Sully-sur-Loire, from which he took 
his ducal title. The drawing-room walls are hung with a 
fine set of Flemish tapestries, and another adorns the great 
bedchamber, where, in the quilted and embroidered bed of 
monumental aspect, death found the cross-grained old coun- 
cillor at last. W.H. Warp. 


WINTER HOMES AT THE 
FRONT. 


|The following is from a soldier at the front who wrote it originally for 
his home circle ; 





we think our readers, however, will find it interesting.} 


S we sit in our semi-detached newly pointed sandbag-built trench 
A and survey the tall grass and the swaying yellow of the buttercups 
dividing from the Kultur, or stand in 

the majesty of our summer dug-out watching the progress of would-b« 
that guard its entrance, we almost laugh to call to mind our 
of the winter. In the “ 
going into the trenches, our 
tion of 


ourselves realms — of 
gcraniums 
old homes when we knew we 
centred in the propor- 
mud to water and the preponderance of which of 
be found in the particular line of converted 


good old days,” 
wore main interest 
these was to 
shell-holes which 
was to afford us shelter 


disused 
for the next 
few days. In the day we had to 


remain indoors a good deal, which 


meant sticking in a box about aft. 
square which was supposed to keep 
the water out, but at night we would 
find many excuses to get out: for 
instanee, we would run out to report 
thought we 


had observed the periscope of a sub- 


to the sergeant that we 


marine coming round the next tra- 

verse, or anything to keep you warm 

and moderately sweet tempered. 
After two or three days of this 


we would move off to the compara- 


tive luxury of a dug-out in local 
reserve. This meant working from 
about Ir p.m. to 7.30 a.m., when 


dawn confined you to your home. 
First the 23ft. of water on which the 
previous occupant’s straw was now 
resting would have to be baled out ; 
then a pier would have to be con- 
structed about 8in. floor 
(6in. of water was the average day's 
accumulation — in 
January), 


above the 


December and 


fresh straw would be 


” 


“won from a neighbouring farm 
and placed on the pier, and just as 
dawn was breaking the dug-out would 
be fit to get into. Of course there 
was no room to sit up. You crawled 
in and lay there all day with a straw 
and mud roof and trap door to protect 
you from 


shrapnel and = aeroplane 


observation. On no account could 
you leave your house during the day- 
time. Meanwhile all day the water 
would drip fast from the roof 


your 


on to 
ground sheet, and so to your 
overcoat, through the straw and settle 
into a final drip on the ever rising 
tide below, but effect 
was magnificent. When night drew 
on it was well to find out whether 
relieved or 
stay 


its soporific 


you were to be not, 


as another day’s necessitated 
considerable alterations and repairs, 
for the work must be all gone over 
again. With any luck you would be 
relieved, however, for dug-outs were 
luxury compared with the firing-line, 
and a day in them counted fully as 
much one day’sduty as a day in the fire 
trench; soit was seldom you could 
get more than one day’s enjoyment. 
Now would commence the crawl home 

for it certainly could not be called 


a march 
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in column of straggles, and 
with relief we would fall 
down on the dirty straw of a barn to find the ubiquitous pig’s snout inspect- 


TOWER. 
a sigh of 
ing your face at close range. These barns have been the scene of many a 
festive merry-making, for wet and cold meant rum, and rest meant parcels. 
The Flemish farm is built in a square form, and its prosperity is to be 
judged by the size of the midden which is its central feature and most 
offensively forces its magnificence upon you. At night this midden is even 
more obtrusive; for in the absolute blackness of a moonless and starless 
country night one’s only guide is the sense of feeling, and it is always hard 
to distinguish mud which just covers your boots from cow dung and offal 
in which one can sink above the knees. 
grouped various buildings. 
are on the lower storey and the troops above, and ‘‘ ascendit odor.” 


Round the omnipotent midden are 
Generally (but not always) the cows and pigs 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE HEATH GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 

HE Cornish Heath, with its thick carpet of purplish 

rose flowers, is one of the glories of an autumn garden. 

It is appropriately named, Erica vagans, meaning the 
Wandering Heath, for it is seen in its happiest mood 

when encroaching over a garden pathway or spreading 

among Pines, Arbutuses, Tree Heaths and other tall- 

growing trees and shrubs. In a like manner it spreads on the 
moorlands of Cornwall, Ireland and in the South of France. 
In Cornwall, however, it is abundant, and the white form, alba, 
also occurs there. It is a splendid subject for growing in large, 
informal masses around the edges of the woodland, and here let 
it be said that Heaths should always be grown in natural groups 
and, for preference, in close proximity to trees. Heaths grown 
in beds of formal design—and, sad to relate, they are still grown 
that way in many gardens of repute—are shorn of all their 
natural beauty. The Heath gardea at Wisley is a good example 
of what a Heath garden should be. At all times of the year 
it is interesting and beautiful. The Heaths are backed by 
Rhododendrons, and overshadowed by Oaks and _ coniferous 
trees. In these congenial surroundings the Heaths never fail 





Its varieties tomentosa and tomentosa alba, with spiky inflores- 
cences rising about 18in. from the ground, with rose and white 
flowers respectively, are among the very latest of the Lings to 
flower. The garden varieties Hammondii, Searlei and Alportii 
are three of the best in cultivation, and although now past 
their best, are still flowering fairly well. 

But the glory of the Heath garden does not depend entirely 
on the Heather bloom, although flowers are there in every month 
of the year. E. lusitanica, with its tall plumes of dense green 
foliage, is very beautiful; while the low-growing E. mediterranea 
hybrida and E. carnea are both full of bud, and give a wonderful 
promise of bloom from January onwards. 

Then there are a few peat-loving plants suitable for growing 
among the Heaths, such as Kalmia angustifolia and Cyrilla 
racemiflora, that flower in October. The former has heads of 
deep rosy flowers; the latter shrub grows to a height of 6ft. and 
bears in whorls dainty racemes of creamy white flowers. 
Enkianthus campanulatus, with its crimson and bronze foliage 
and its orange-tinted fruits, curiously twisted upside down, is 
another subject of uncommon beauty for the Heath garden in 
autumn. Leaves may fall and flowers fade, but the Heath garden 





THE CORNISH HEATH ON 
to give satisfaction. True, the soil is naturally suited to them, 
for Pine woods and Heather form the leading vegetation of 
the surrounding country, and it needs but a glance at the bright 
patches of Ling or Heather of this Surrey moorland to convince 
one that this is an ideal site for a Heath garden. To return 
to the Cornish Heath, there are many varieties, but E. vagans 
grandiflora is certainly the best of them. Its rosy pink flowers 
are thickly set and the racemes are borne freely. 

The flowers of St. Dabeoc’s Heath are now passing over, 
but the late and gracefully drooping blooms in many colours, 
crimson, purple, and white, are especially welcome at this season. 
This Heath has had the misfortune to have its name changed 
from Erica to Daboecia, and thence to Menziesia, polifolia. It 
is abundant in some parts of Ireland; hence it is sometimes 
called the Irish Heath. 

Erica ciliaris maweana, a deep claret-red variety of the 
Dorset Heath, is one of the gems among October-flowering 
Heathers. It makes low spreading tufts, and is perfectly hardy. 
It is a native of Portugal. The type, E. ciliaris, occurs wild in 
Dorset and Cornwall, and it is one of the most delightful of 
dwarf Heaths in late summer and early autumn. 

The common Heather of our moors, Calluna vulgaris, or 
common Ling, is still very beautiful in many parts of the country. 


THE 


MARGIN OF THE WOODLAND. 
and the silvery plumes of the Pampas Grass are the embodi- 
ment of brightness at this time of the year. 


JAPANESE WINDFLOWERS, NEW AND OLD. 


T cannot be said that the Japanese Windtlower or Anemone 
japonica has been greatly improved, either by selection or 
hybridisation. Contrary to a widespread belief, the original 

species has rose coloured flowers, while the white form is in 
reality a variety of the pink species. There are, however, a 
few varieties to which special attention might be given. The 
first is Anemone japonica cristata, which is now (October 13th) 
flowering in wonderful profusion in the gardens at Aldenham 
House, Elstree, while it was only to-day that we received a 
box of flowers of this interesting variety from Mr. R. W. 
Wallace of Colchester. As this variety is apparently very little 
known, it will perhans be as well if we give it a brief description. 
In the first place, it is perfectly distinct, by virtue of its ex- 
quisitely cristated foliage, reminding one, in a degree, of the 
crested Hart’s-tongue Fern. The flowers, which are rather small, 
are pink, and borne in profuse masses well above its unique 
foliage. It is not, however, tall growing, for it does not exceed 
4ft. in height. In the writer’s opinion the most beautiful of 
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all the Japanese Anemones is hupehensis, a wild form that is 
said to be the original native species. Although extremely 
beautiful, it appears to be very little known. The flowers are 
of varying shades, pale pink and deep rose pink sepals and 
petals appearing in the same flowers. 

Japanese Anemones are certainly among the most beautiful 
of all autumn flowers, and nothing can be said too favourable 
in praise of them, but plants vary according to variety 
in different parts of the country. In some gardens Queen 
Charlotte is regarded as the very best of the pink varieties, 
and it certainly is a noble plant, especially in heavy soils ; but 
in other gardens it is superseded by Profusion and Mont Rose. 
The latter is a rather dwarf variety, usually less than 3ft. in 
height, but it continues to flower over a very long season and 
its flower stems are still crowded with a perfect mass of large, 
semi-double, pink blooms. Mr. R. P. Brotherston of Prestonkirk, 
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N.B., writing in praise of these beautiful flowers, says: “I 
find the white varieties difficult to grow well, no doubt on 
account of the soil being light and pervious. The largest ot 
the whites is Géant des Blanches, which lived only a short 
time. Whirlwind, the most decorative of this colour, also died 
out after a time, and so did the old white, a particularly hand- 
some border plant. The coloured forms, on the contrary, 
succeed very well, and a few of them are at present conspicuous 
in mixed borders for their general attractiveness.’’ We are 
often asked to name plants that will thrive in clay soil, and the 
Japanese Anemone is one of the best. The roots are long and 
thick, and the plants appreciate a deeply cultivated soil. It 
is not advisable to replant them more than is absolutely 
necessary, and this is one reason why they often thrive in 
cottage gardens, where they are allowed to remain undisturbed 
for years. CaO 





YORKSHIRE 


AND THE WAR.—_II. 


PLAYERS 


FOOTBALL 


By GEORGE BIGwWoop. 


HE = grand __ response 
of the Rugby foot- 
ball players of York- 
shire stamps these 
men as truly great 

sportsmen. When the call 
reached them they did not 
hesitate to answer it. They 
entered the national scrim- 
mage as readily as they 
would have gone into a 
scrimmage on the Headingley 
ground during one of their 
own games. To-day in York- 
shire there is not one Rugby 
team in existence. Rugby 
practically ceased to exist 
when war was declared. Mr. 
R. F. Oakes, the hon. secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Rugby 
Football Union, told the writer 
that if he hunted in every nook and corner of Yorkshire, 


YORKSHIRE RUGBY 


he could not scrape together fifteen players to form a 
‘Players past as well as present have answered 
Oakes 
“In point of actual playing members none of our 


team. 
the call of King and country magnificently,” 
said. 
clubs is what you call strong 
in the sense of comparison 
with that magnificent old club 
Blackheath, nor yet of the 
deservedly popular Leicester 
Club, yet practically every 
player is now with the colours. 
That splendid loyalty of clubs 
and players to the Yorkshire 
Rugby Union, which has been 


Mr. 


the most gratifying feature 
of the last decade, is now 
transferred, | wholeheartedly 


and without any hesitation or 
persuasion, to our King and 
country... They are all fine, 
clean, healthy, vigorous boys, 


who will fight as -hard, as 
keenly, and as cleanly in 
this, the greatest game of 


their lives, as ever they did 
on the football field. There 
is no doubt about that. And 
they will sacrifice themselves, 
too, as cheerfully on the field 
of battle. We mourn such 
fine, upright boys as Lieu- 
tenant Owen and Filight- 
Lieutenant Kenneth Watson, 
and we are prouder of them 
to-day than ever for ‘they 
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SPORTSMEN 


AT THE FRONT. 


FOOTBALL TEAM AT DUBLIN, NOVEMBER. 1913. 


have played the game.’”’ The Yorkshire county team has 


transferred bodily to the King’s service. Here is the roll 
of honour: T. L. W. Strother, Sergeant, Public Schools’ 


Battalion; P. C. 


Steinthal, Major, 4th West Riding Royal 
Field Artillery ; Eric Steinthal, 


Lieutenant, Royal Fusiliers ; 
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H. L. MaclIlwaine, Lieutenant, 11th 
Middlesex Regiment ; K. F. Watson, 
Flight-Lieutenant, Royal Naval Air 
Service (missing) ; G. C. Calvert, 2nd 
Lieutenant, 8th East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment; E. Myers, 2nd Lieutenant, 
6th West Yorkshire Regiment; A. 
King, Bombardier, 4th West Riding 
Royal Field Artillery ; A. S. Hamilton, 
Second-Lieutenant, West Yorkshire 
Regiment ; J. H. Eddison, Lieutenant, 
4th West Riding Royal Field Artil- 
lerv ; Jack King, Trooper, Yorkshire 
Hussars; J. J. G. Greenwood, Lieu- 
tenant, 12th West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment; G. C. Liddell, Staff-Captain, 
Ist Leicestershire Regiment; A. H. 
MaclIlwaine, Lieutenant, K Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery; A. Clarke, 
Private (A Service Battalion); R. H. 
Owen, Lieutenant, 2nd Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment (killed at 
Hill 60), A. L. P. Griffith, Captain, 
48th Battery Royal Field Artillery. 
Lieutenant MacIlwaine and Cap- 
tains Griffith and Liddell were mem- 


bers of the Regular Army before the outbreak of war. 
These three officers have been mentioned in despatches, and 
Captain Griffith has been awarded the Distinguished Service 


Order. Of the better known old 
county players, E. D. Ibbitson, the 
old Yorkshire forward and _ Inter- 
national, is now shoeing smith in the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and 
he is as keen on this work as he was 
when leading his Headingley “ for- 
wards’ in that remarkable season, 
1908-9. Jack Fisher, the old York- 
shire captain and three-quarter, is 
Captain in the gth Battalion, Ist 
Australian Division. He took part 
in the first landing at the Darda- 
nelles, when the Australians and the 
New Zealanders so greatly distin- 
guished themselves. He was badly 
wounded there, and was invalided 
home. Fred Hinings, another famous 
Yorkshire three-quarter of a few 
seasons ago, came over from the 
Malay Straits, got a commission in 
the 3rd Battalion (Reserve) of the 
East Yorkshire Regiment, and has 
since seen some hard fighting. He 
is also in England recovering from 
wounds. A. H. L. Moiley, another 
young and promising county forward, 
who went to Canada four or five 


home and was granted a commission in the West York- 
shire Regiment; and Eddie Myers, 
seasons after leaving school, stood 


at stand-off half and centre three- 
quarter for England against Scot- 
land, is at home recovering from 
wounds. Nor are the “lights of other 
days”’ content to sit still. Laurie 
Hickson, the famous old Yorkshire 
International, and one of the giants 
of Yorkshire’s greatest days, now the 
President of the Yorkshire Rugby 
Union, is commander of the Brad- 
ford Volunteer Force, and two other 
makers of Yorkshire football his- 
tory—Rawson Robertshaw, the old 
International centre three-quarter, 
and his brother Herbert—are lieu- 
tenants in that corps. Another 
very enthusiastic old Yorkshire 
president, the Rev. R. Huggard, is 
captain and chaplain of the 14th 
Service Battalion (Barnsley) of the 
York and Lancaster Regiment. Mr. 
Huggard is the vicar of St. John’s, 
Barnsley, and his zeal and organising 
ability have been brought to the 
aid of recruiting in the Barnsley 
district. It is calculated that 3,000 
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seasons also. 
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12th West Yorkshire Regiment. 
ago, returned 


a couple of 
reserve both 


CAPTAIN SIR A. WHITE, 


On active service in the Dardanelles. 
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men have passed through his hands 
into the ranks of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment. Mr. Huggard 
has two sons with the colours. The 
eldest, Lieutenant H. Huggard, is 
with the 6th East Yorkshire Regiment, 
and the younger, Second-Lieutenant 
L. D. R. Huggard, with the 13th York 
and Lancaster Regiment. Lieutenant 
H. Huggard was recently posted as 
missing. The Harrogate Old Boys, 
Headingley and Wakefield clubs have 
provided 300 players for the Services, 
and the smaller clubs have done 
proportionately well. 

Captain F. N. Tarr, 14th 
Leicestershire Regiment, the Rugby 
International three-quarter back, re- 
ported to have been killed in action, 
was engaged in legal studies at Halifax 
and for three seasons played with 
the Headingley Club. Educated first 
at Uppingham, he went to Oxford 
University and received his Rugby 
Blue there in 1907, playing with the 
Dark Blues in the two following 


In 1909 he received his International cap, 
taking part in three matches for England against the 
Australians, France and Wales respectively. He was selected 


to play against Scotland in 1913. After 
leaving the University, Tarr played 
for the Leicester Club, and he repre- 
sented the Midland counties in many 
of their matches down to their win- 
ning the County Championship two 
seasons ago. 

Second-Lieuienant J.C. McIntyre, 
a cross-country runner and Rugby 
football player, belongs to the 2nd 
Yorkshire Regiment. He enlisted in 
the ranks of the Gordon Highlanders 
soon after the declaration of war and 
was gazetted early this year. He 
was captain of Ermysted’s Grammar 
School, Skipton, and later of Si. 
John’s College, York. At Skipton he 
was three times cross-country cham- 
pion and once sports champion. He 
was a prominent Rugby footballer 
when at Skipton and has played in 
Yorkshire and Cumberland county 
trial games. He has been fighting 
with his battalion in France for 
some months and towards the 
end of last month was reported 
wounded. 


Turning to the Association game, Lieutenant Gerald 
Kirk, who was an amateur centre-half of the Bradford City 
team, and subsequently of the Leeds City team some years 
ago, was killed in the fighting on the Western front in April. 


Lieutenant Kirk received his com- 
mission in January, and was serving at 
the front with the 5th King’s Own 
Royal Lancaster Regiment (Territorial 
Force). He retired from League foot- 
ball six or seven years ago, but he 
continued to play the game at 
Ingleton, where he lived. Lieutenant 
A. J. Smith, the amateur Inter- 
national, who was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order while serving 
with the Army Service Corps, has a 
football connection with Yorkshire. 
He played occasionally with the 
Bradford (Park Avenue) team. Evelyn 
Lintott, the professional of Leeds City, 
holds the rank of lieutenant in the 
15th (Service) Battalion (1st Leeds) 
West Yorkshire Regiment, and the 
two professionals of Bradford City, 
Frank Buckley and Harold Walden, 
are now soldiers by _ profession. 
Sheffield Wednesday has lost three 
goalkeepers—Davison, Street and 
Gunston—and one of their half-backs, 
James Campbell, the famous Scottish 
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International, is in the Royal Field Artillery. The North 
Riding of Yorkshire has sent 4,000 players to the Army ; 
the West Riding 4,500, and it is a significant fact that in 
the West Riding 181 clubs have been disbanded. This 
means that about 6,000 players cannot be traced, and it is 
believed that many of them have joined the Army. The 
East Riding has contributed about 2,150 men, and the 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Football Association, 1,500. 

The death in action of Lieutenant George Mitchell, 
3rd Black Watch, has lost to Yorkshire another prominent 
sportsman. Lieutenant Mitchell was 
the Yorkshire heavy-weight boxing 
champion, and a nephew of the late 
Mr. Percy Illingworth, the Chief 
Government Whip. Mr. Mitchell 
went to France in May where he 
was the battalion bomb officer and 
trench mortar officer. He was a 
member of the firm of Mitchell 
Brothers, Bradford, spinners and 
manufacturers. He was over 6ft. in 
height and of fine physique. In 
April last he boxed Georges Car- 
pentier, the famous French boxer, in 
Paris. Soon after Bombardier Wells 
was knocked out by Carpentier, 
Mitchell, alluding to the defeat, said 
to a friend, “I think I could do 
better.” A match was arranged, 
and although the Yorkshireman was 
badly knocked about he managed to 
continue the “ fight ” for g5sec. This 
was 22sec. longer than Wells stood 
up to the Frenchman. After the 
contest, Mr. Mi‘chell is reported to 
have said: “I expressed a wish to 
meet Carpentier in a friendly way in 
order to see for myself if he really was 
as good a boxer as he was reputed to 
be. I wanted to have a punch at 
him, as one might say. I have had 
my punch, and I did my best. It 
was a sporting ‘go’ and I am satis- 
fied that Carpentier is unquestionably 
a wonderful boxer.” 

Lieutenant A. M. F. W. Porter, 
1st Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
who was killed in Gallipoli, in May, was the son of 
Mr. J. F. Porter of Helmsley, Yorkshire. He was educated 
at Harrow and at Magdalen College, Oxford. While at 
Oxford he was whip to the Magdalen Beagles when Lord 
Congleton was Master, and he rowed in his college boat. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. Stanyforth, D.L., who com- 
mands the 2nd Regiment of Yorkshire Hussars, and Major 
Lord Deramore, who is in the same regiment, have been 
prominently connected with the York and Ainsty Hunt 
for many years. The Hon. C. H. M. Meysey-Thompson, 
who, was captain and adjutant of the 3rd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade (Lord Knaresborough’s only son), who has died ot 

wounds, was 
also well known 
as a huntsman 
in Yorkshire. 


Other hunters 
with the York 
and Ainsty 


pack who are 
now doing mili- 
tary service 
include Major 
J.  Stapylton, 
who is a super- 
intendent of 
Remount 
Squadrons; 
Major W. E. 
Clark, Royal 
Artillery ; Ma- 
jor W.G. Eley, 
Yorkshire 
Hussars ; Major 
R. Fife, Royal 
Garrison Artil- 
lery ; Captain 
A. T. Watson 
(employed on 
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recruiting duties); Lieutenant N. W. F. Wailes-Fairbairn, 
Yorkshire Hussars; and Lieutenant J. R. Lamb, D.S.O., 
who: belongs to the 2nd Reserve Regiment of Cavalry affiliated 
to the 2nd Dragoon Guards. Mr. Lawson-Smith, an old member 
of the York and Ainsty, has lost both his sons killed in.action. 

Captain T. A. Abbott, the polo player, adjutant of the 
Ist West Riding Brigade, Royal Field Artillery, is reported, 
in a letter received from one of the officers of the brigade, 
to be among the killed. It was stated that a shell dropped 
on a tarm in which the brigade: headquarters were estab- 
lished. Captain ‘Abbott was a keen 
member and player of the Leeds Polo 
Club, of which he was one of the 
original founders. He was also a 
member of Allwoodley Golf Club. 

The Bishop of Sheffield had two 
sons serving in the 9th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. One was a combatant 
officer and the other was the battalion 
chaplain. The latter returned home on 
leave recently and reported to the 
Bishop and Mrs. Burrows the sad 
news that his brother had fallen and 
that it was his painful duty to bury 
him along with four of his comrades. 
Second-Lieutenant Burrows,it appears, 
was performing a heroic act when he 
died. He and the men of his platoon 
were working in a trench when a mine 
exploded, burying one of the men. 
Lieutenant Burrows went to the buried 
man’s assistance, when he was shot 
through the head by a sniper. Lieu- 
tenant Burrows was educated at 
Charterhouse, where he was Junior 
and Senior Scholar and Exhibiiioner. 
He was for three years in the Charter- 
house Cricket Eleven, and in the last 
year was captain. He went to Oxford, 
taking an open scholarship at Oriel 
College. He took: a_ first class in 
Classical Moderations, and a second 
class in Classical Greats. Later he 
worked as a volunteer at the Oxford 
and Bermondsey Mission, and in 1912 
he went to India to assist in the work 
of the educational missions at Alla- 
habad and at Calcutta. He returned home in 1914 and 
joined the Inns of Court Officers Training Corps, and in 
December of that vear he accepted a commission in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Early in the present month a message was received at 
Boston Hall, Boston Spa, stating that Brigadier-General 
Nickalls was ‘‘ wounded and missing, and feared dead.”’ 
General Nickalls began his military career in the Yorkshire 
Militia in 1885, and in the following year he joined the 
famous regiment known as the “ Death or Glory Boys”’ (17th 
Lancers), and’ became iis ccmmander in 1906. He was 
serving with his regiment in India when his period in the 
command came 
to an end four 
years ago this 
month. General 
Nickalls also 
took part in the 
operations in 
South Africa. 
When he re- 
turned home 
from India he 
was appointed 
to the command 
of the York- 
shire Mounted 
Brigade, which 
is made up of 
the Yorkshire 
Hussars, the 
Yorkshire Dra- 
goons, and the 
East Riding of 
Yorkshire Yeo- 
manry and 
other details, 
a post formerly 
held by the 
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Earl of Scarbrough. Since the outbreak of war he has 
commanded troops at Scarborough, and recently he went 
to the front in command of a brigade. General Nickalls 
was a true sportsman and of the “fine old English 
gentleman ”’ type, and had little sympathy with young men 
who to all appearances ought to be serving with the 
“ Colours.” 


Owing to a mistake last week the photograph of Lieutenant Myers, the 
well known Rugby footballer, was described as that of Sir A. White, 
who was for three years Captain of the Yorkshire County Cricket Club. To 
make matters clear, we show photographs of both in this week’s issue. 





LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES 
AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 


HE British Dairy Farmers’ Association can be sincerely congratulated 

on the excellence of the show held in this the second year of war. 
has been brought 

together, yet in all probability what will most strike the casual visitor is 
the increase in the labour-saving appliances connected with dairying. 
As a 


A very fine and choice collection of cattle 


Among these we feel very much inclined to class the useful goat. 


BIRDS 


UTUMN by the sea 
coast is a pleasant 
and interesting time 
to the nature lover. 
Some find a sugges- 

tion of melancholy in the air. 
“The wa’-goin’ of the swal- 
low’’ seems to end definitely 
the happiest part of the year. 
“Oh it was gladsome, glad- 
some!’ yet there is in this 
something more-than a sug- 
gestion of sentimentalism, or 
one must be a very sensitive 
poet to feel it. The chill in 
October air has a bracing effect 
after summer’s relaxation and 
languor. Things have changed 
since the outbreak of war, 
but in days of peace from 
which we appear to be sepa- 
rated by an abyss of time, 
though it is only a year and a 
quarter by the almanack, it 
was pleasant to linger on at 
the coast after the crowd had 
dispersed. For months the 
seaside had borne a close resemblance to fair-day near a large 
town, but when the day excursions ceased, Nature in her 





D. G. Garnett. A BAR-TAILED GODWIT. 
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matter of fact, the increase of goat keeping for utility is almost wholly causcd 
by labour difficulties on the dairy farm. Men cannot be found to work 
seven days a week. And if that difficulty is overcome, the dairy farmer 
contracts for the sale of his milk in town and it is very difficult for those 
who have not cows of their own to obtain a supply. The splendid show 
of goats at the Agricultural Hall must be very welcome to those who are 
turning their attention to this source of milk. It is evident, too, that the 
milking machine has come to stay. There were several on exhibition, and 
not only do they work well, but they meet the stricter requirements of those 
who are zealous for the purity of milk. It is well known that the injurious 
bacteria come from such sources as the cow’s udder, from which impurities 
drop into the pail; the cow’s skin; the clothes or hands of any milker who 
is not scrupulously clean; the dust and dirt of an ill kept byte; and from 
a germ-laden atmosphere. Now these evils are completely and mechanically 
avoided by a good milking machine. It is only necessary to keep clean the 
artificial teats and the rubber hose which conveys the milk to a covered 
and sanitary pail. It was very clear to those who looked at the other 
contrivances, that a genuine effort is being made on the part of dairy 
farmers and the manufacturers who cater for them, to meet the public 
demand for an absolutely pure milk. There were far more new and effective 
appliances than we have space to enumerate here. Cleanliness belongs to 
the very essence of good dairying and, in fact, is needed for the production 
of food in all branches. There was nothing on view at the show, either in 
the butter and cheese room or in the poultry department, which did not 
help those who wished to attain a scrupulous cleanliness in their methods. 


OF THE MUD FLATS. 
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A LITTLE STINT. 


tranquil way took up the threads where they had been 
dropped. The sea appeared to laugh more happily to the 
sunlight, the sands spread out 
in corrugated wet lines, not 
broken by pattering feet, and 
the birds became once more 
resident, not the restless visit- 
ors of a busier time. What 
if the daylight shortened and 
the nights grew long? Were 
there not a pipe, a book and 
the enjoyment of a blazing 
fire ? 

In the accompanying pic- 
tures the photographer, Mr. 
D. G. Garnett, has been very 
successful in catching the spirit 
of the autumn sea coast and 
especially of the mud flats. 
He does not, for obvious 
reasons, indicate the locality 
where the pictures were taken 
beyond saying it is in North 
Wales. The great charm of his 
work lies in its being a very 
unusual transcription from life. 
The childhood of the sea bird 
has an irresistible fascination 
for the camera artist. We need 
say nothing of the infinite 


Copyright. patience, the close observation, 
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MALLARD FLYING TO THE SEA IN THE EARLY MORNING. 
Note the V-shaped flocks. 





KNOTS AND DUNLINS BASKING AT THE WATER’S EDGE. 


*EEDING AS THE TIDE RECEDES. 
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D. G Garnett. YOUNG SHELDRAKES AT RE Copyright. 
Note the white faces of the immature birds. 
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the ornithological knowledge and technical skill with which 
the phase of bird life has been studied. But so much skill 
and enthusiasm have been brought to bear on it that art 
“can go no further.” Flying birds and breeding birds 
have been done to perfection. All the more welcome is an 
effort to depart from the convention and depict birds as 
natural figures in the autumn landscape. How successful 
he has been anyone will see by Comparing such a picture 
as that of the bar-tailed godwit with a skilful drawing or 
even a very good example of stuffing. In our time the taxi- 
dermist has vindicated his claim to be an artist, and yet 
there is invariably a certain stiffness in his figures. On the 
other hand the draughtsman is tempted to give more gesture 
than there is warrant for. 

Both the bird stuffer and the painter often yield to 
the temptation to theatricality, by which is meant that 
they yield to the temptation to exaggerate a characteristic 
gesture. Not so the camera. It at any rate works 
according to a uniform method. Our correspondent says 
that while the dunlins come in large numbers often 
accompanied by knots and occasionally by curlews, sand- 
pipers and little stints, there are only a few godwits scattered 
on the flats. They do not appear on the west coast so 
abundantly as on the east, which they visit in hosts, especially 
in very bad weather. 

Mr. Abel Chapman relates that on one occasion he 
killed forty in two shots, seventeen in one and twenty- 
three in another, while there is a record of fifty in one 
shot. They begin to arrive in single spies in August 
and increase to huge battalions as autumn wears round to 
winter. Mr. Chapman says that on the north-east coast 
“the common godwit is one of our abundant winter wild- 
fowl and has been found c.cusands strong from August 
up to March, be that season mild or severe.” The young 
come first, the adult birds being probably delayed by the 
moult. Their youth is probably the cause of their guile- 
lessness. Our photographer says he found the migrants 
more approachable than sandpipers, curlews, pewits and 
other residents on these islands ; Lut when there is shooting, 
they become wary enough beitore many weeks pass. One 
gathers that it must be youth, as the dunlins seems to have 
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supplied the most conspicuous example of tameness. After 
relating that some of the shore birds often allowed him to 
“walk straight up to within ten yards of them,” he talks of 
them circling and wheeling round till they pitch at your 
feet to begin feeding and bathing, and he goes on to relate 
that ‘fon one occasion I approached very close to three 
sheldrakes, which I wished to make fly. Shouting and 
clapping of hands had no effect, and I actually splashed 
water into them before they flew.’? No wonder that he adds 
with a sense of charm: “It is exiremely interesting to 
watch the small waders at such close quarters, some dozing, 
some preening, some quarrelling and some feeding—as if 
there was nobody there at all.” In one case he suggests 
the explanation we have offered. ‘‘On the same mud flat 
a flock of immature sheldrakes allowed me on several occasions 
to approach within shot, very different from the mallard and 
teal which are wild at a hundred yards.’’ According to our 
experience, and we are confident it is that of most sportsmen, 
the sheldrake is extremely shy and wary. We remember 
once hatching one under a barndoor fowl frcm scme eggs 
got in a rabbit burrow, and the chicks were absoluiely wild 
when they emerged from the shell and ran hither and thither 
like mad things. 

But whatever the cause, our readers will rejoice that 
on the mud flats in North Wales the beautiful wild shore 
birds proved so approachable. The fact has enabled these 
very charming pictures to be taken. The writer, at least, 
cannot look at them without recalling many autumn days 
spent close to such mud flats. The birds became an integral 
part of the life one lived. They were beheld from any window 
of a solitary house displaying themselves at ease. Nay, 
that phrase is wrong. They were engaged in a most serious 
toil for a livelihood and had time or attention for nothing 
that interfered with that pursuit. Presumably they rested 
like other mortals, lut it was not there between the out- 
going and the incoming tide. To walk abroad was to see 
them all the time, and at night their harsh voices seemed 
harsh no longer when heard with the loud accompaniment 
of the restless waves, that sometimes rose high enough to 
drown every rival sound, surge yelling surge, as they met 
in foam churned up in the old encounter of sea and wind. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


F the books already called into being by the war, 
the best of its kind is surely Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
The Field of Honour (Constable). The author 
has looked at this cataclysm with poetic and 
comprehending eyes. His is not the mind 
which studies campaigns and collects material for history, 
but he has gazed deeply and clearly into the spiritual aspect. 
What he has written cannot fail to inspire, comfort and 
sustain. At the beginning and the end are poems, and 
sandwiched tetween them four stories which might have 
been written to illustrate the truth set forth in two verses 
on the last page but one : 
The Field of Honour always lies 
Wherever gallant men are living, 
And under whatsoever skies 
Their lives they are for Honour giving. 


Wherever noble deeds are done, 
Wherever pain and death are suffered, 
In every land, ’neath every sun 
Where true self-sacrifice is offered. 
Let us glance at them with no more comment than is neces- 
sary. The first has for chief figure an Indian officer retired 
at forty-five on account of ill-health. He is the modern 
counterpart of the “‘ varra parfait knight,”’ and his character 
may be guessed from a sentence or two. 

Such things mattered to him not at all. Money, luxury, reputation, 
advancement, amusement, all these things which are so much to most men, 
had never been anything to him. Even his wife, although he loved her, 
had not been much. For most of his life there had been only one thing that 
mattéred—his regiment, and what he could do for it. 


After his retirement he had been married, as it were, 
passively, suffering a good woman to take possession of 
him while he continued to droop, for his heart was still 
with “the boys of the old brigade.” Infinitely tender and 


tactful is her method of rekindling his interest in life. Hers ' 


was a well planned and beautifully tender strategy when 
the child was born. 

She lay exhausted on the bed, her face pale and twisted with the pain 
she had endured. But when she heard his step and felt him bending over 
her, she managed just to look at him and smile. And as he bent still lower, 
‘* Look,” she whispered, and she moved her arm, ‘‘ Look at your new recruit— 
for the old regiment,” and dropped into unconsciousness again. And as 
Bradford looked upon the tiny face it seemed to him that something of the 
glory of the spring without had come into the room—new life, new hope, 
new happiness. 


The incident recalls two well known lines composed 
at a time when war was the normal condition of England : 


And if it be a lass she shall wear a golden ring 
And if it be a lad he shall fight for his King. 


How he played Uncle Toby to the newcomer, and, as the boy 
advanced in years, studied the tactics and strategy of a 
military science that had changed vastly since his own day, 
how the gallant lad fought and died, and the man, now old, 
found death too in a field of honour, will be read for them- 
selves by all who love a sweet and manly story. 

In ‘‘ The Bell-ringer’’’ the scene is changed to France, 
a part of France close to Flanders where the people are good 
Frenchmen but somewhat of the Flemish type. The hero 
in this case is a humpback, and how he, too, won to the peaks 
of heroism is a story of which we shall not spoil the interest 
by making a summary. Nor need this be done for the next 
one. Bob alone among the chief personages meets death 
on the battlefield. The last of the four is the tale of Hannah 
Yeo, who, according to the inscription on her gravestone, 
was born in a Devon parish on April 7th, 1838, and died on 
the field of honour December 14th, 1914. How she achieved 
this glory at the age of seventy-six is naturally and clearly 
explained in the most affecting of all the stories. 

All of them are well told, but the greatest interest lies 
in the way Mr. Fielding Hall has penetrated to the greatness 
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disclosed by war, iis purging away of selfishness, its 
development of the noblest qualities, its subdual of unworthy 
passions. 

The opening poem is a fine appeal in the style of Bret 
Harte’s “ Reveille.” It ends thus: 


Then rose England in her might, 
‘Tell me straight and tell me right 
All the things the Battle needeth, tell me 
now and tell me plain. 
Do not think I'll be afraid 
Of whatever words are said ; 
Now I know the need is urgent you 
won't have to ask again. 


“Ts it treasure, bring the scale ; 
Is it soldiers, tell the tale; 
Is it sweat of workmen working till their 
hands can toil no more ? 
Do not echo Give and Give, 
Take your fill, but while I live 
You must keep the ancient freedom of 
the seas about my shore.” 
It is high praise to say this will bear comparison with Bret 
Harte’s famous composition, which we reprinted in our 
issue of January 23rd of this year. 
“TO WELSHMEN THE WORLD OVER.” 
Land of My Fathers. A Welsh Gift Book. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
“THIS book,” says Mrs. Lloyd George in a foreword, ‘‘ is published on behalf 
of the National Fund for Welsh Troops.’’ This fact alone should ensure it 
a welcome and a large sale, for the Welsh troops have given themselves freely 
in Britain’s cause. Apart from its first raison d’ éire, however, it must make 
a genuine appeal to all lovers of literature, for rarely, if ever, have we met 
with a more complete and apposite anthology of national literature, both 
prose and verse. It is edited by Professor W. Lewis Jones, and a similar 
volume in Welsh has been edited by Professor J. Morris Jones, for 
‘** Still lives on the ancient speech, 
Still the ancient songs endure.” 
and his mother tongue is dear to the Welshman. For ourselves we are well 
content with the English version. The compilers have not merely skimmed 
their subject, but dipped deep into the pool of literature and brought forth 
for our enjoyment such delightful fragments as that from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Regum Britannie—source of Arthurian legend—beginning, 
‘Britain, best of isles,’’ excellent in sentiment, but shaky in geography. 
Delightful, too, is the extract from Giraldus Cambrensis on the methods 
of subduing and ruling the Welsh, followed by a little good advice to the 
Welsh themselves anent internecine squabbles. “‘ If,’ says Giraldis, ‘* they 
were inseperable, they would become insuperable,” for ‘‘ not only the nobles 
but the common people are instructed in the use of arms.” From The 
Mabinogion, the foundation of Welsh romance and faéry, has been chosen 
one of the four immeasurably ancient stoties, which Professor Rhys 
considers the foundation of the book, ‘‘ Branwen.” Any anthology of 
Welsh literature would be unthinkable unless Dafydd ap Gwilym were 
well represented, but it was a happy thought to preface ‘‘To Morfudd,” 
‘“*The Salmon ”’ and ‘“‘ The Burial of the Bard,’’ with George Borrow’s clear- 
sighted criticism of the older writer. Among modern contributions none 
is more interesting than that of Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ The World’s Debt 
to Little Nations,’ a short address to the present generation of his country- 
men, in which Mr. George sets forth with the picturesque vigour of the orator 
and the simplicity of the man who has recognised anew the permanence of 
the need for self-sacrifice, the nation’s present claims and future rewards. 
Poetry, no less than prose, contributes to the Welsh Gift Book, ranging 
in time from the ancient Welsh bards to William Watson, whose ‘‘ To a Son 
of Wales,” gives once again the keynote of the volume : 
‘* But lovely as in youth are yet to me 
Mona’s bleak fields and Glaslyn’s torrent wave ; 
And dearer now than ever their wild charm, 
When hardy Wales pours forth her children free, 
Hungering to aid her ancient Conqueror’s arm 
Lest Freedom’s self reel to a bloody grave. 
But the quality of the verse is not as level as that of the prose. In a land 
of poets all cannot be first. Take for example ‘‘ The Boast of Hywel ab 
Owain, Prince of Gwynedd,” translated by A. P. Graves. 
“IT love her warrior’s hero-faces, 
Their steeds and stately dwelling-places ; 
I love her fields, even to their small sweet clover, 
And laud her, as a lover his lady’s graces.” 
Here the spirit of the bard, singing his country, reaches us, even through 
the fureign tongue. Take the well known words of ‘‘ The Men of Harlech” 
(here set to music), and the same spirit carries us away. But this is not 
the case in ‘‘ The Cuckoo Song in Merion,’’ by Lewis Morris, of which the 
first verse runs : 
Though it has been my fate to see, 
Of gallant countries many a one ; 
Good ale and those that drank it free, 
And wine in streams that seemed to run ; 
The best of beer, the best of cheer, 
Allotted are to Merion. 


Here, although the same love of country may be felt, the bard has given 
place to the rhymer. The book concludes with the familiar and exquisite 
verses by A. H. Clough, ‘“‘ Say not the Struggle Naught Availeth.” 

We ‘have left ourselves little space to discuss the illustrations, though 
they are in every way worthy of the letterpress. Tribute has been levied 
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from Augustus John in the shape of a remarkable landscape, and other land- 
scapes are contributed by B. W. Leader and H. Hughes Stanton. Sir W. 
Goscombe John is represented by two warlike groups, ‘‘ The Drummer Boy ” 
and ‘‘ The Departure.” The Welsh national hero, Owen Glendower forms 
the subject of a spirited water colour by A. C. Michael, curiously delicate in 
colour; there are a Moorish study and a war poster by Frank Brangwyn; 
Christopher Williams zives an allegorical frontispiece, and his brilliant 
“Investiture of the Prince of Wales,’’ and there are several other pleasing 
things. The volume shows understanding and enthusiasm throughout, and 
is indeed a most desirable gift book. 


Ireland: Vital Hour, by Arthur Lynch, M.P. (Stanley Paul.) 

MR. LYNCH is a cosmopolitan Irishman; born in Australia of Irish 
parents, he had part of his education at Berlin, and French he knows 
so well that he has actually written books in that language. He 
writes with an desire to close up divisions and 
ancient feuds; and his cosmopolitan training frees him from some of 
the prejudices of the mere party hack. There is much miscellaneous 
information in his book; there are copious—too copious—footnotes, and an 
appendix of maps and statistics. Readers who do not like statistics may be 
referred to the auto-biographical chapter, or the account of Sinn Fein and the 
Celtic revival. The weakness of the work is that it reminds one at times 
of the intelligent foreigner, something between Taine and Count Smorltork. 
Could a native say that Milton was thrown into prison by the nation, or quote 
Marlborough as an instance of conjugal infidelity, or speak of Darwin as the 
‘ridicule of his age’? ?) When he claims for the Irish that they are energetic 
and law-abiding as a people, perhaps the assertion is of the nature of a 
challenge, and it is difficult to prove that it is wrong. But, when he says 
that Dr. Starkie, the Commissioner of Irish Education, is an Oxford man 
and a Protestant, those who happen to know that Dr. Starkie is a Roman 
Catholic and was educated at Cambridge, will feel some doubt of his general 
accuracy. Still, the book is honest and readable; and olive branches 
should be treated as well as gift-horses. 


obvious reconcile 


The Passionate Crime, by E. Temple Thurston. (Chapman and Hall). 

THE scene of The Passionate Crime—a tale of Faérie, as we are told on 
the cover—is that region of poetry, romance and mysticism, the moun- 
tainous and moorland district of the south of Ireland. The story is in two 
parts. In the first the author tells us how, attracted by a book of verses that he 
picked up in a bookshop in Notting Hill, and by the mystery attached to 
the life and death of the poet, he took train to Clogheen in Tipperary, the 
nearest point to the mountains where the drama had been enacted, and, 
wandering over the mountain side, drew the story, bit by bit, from the inhabit- 
ants of the scattered cottages, who had stored it deep in their memories, 
and because of its Faérie nature were reluctant to part withit. In the second 
part we have the story of Anthony Sorel and Anna Quartermaine (a name 





tiresomely reminiscent of another well known hero of fiction) as he had it 
from their lips. Mr. Temple Thurston, a sentimentalist of the deepest dye, 
has also a genius for local colour. The soft, moist air of the Emerald Isle is 
on our cheeks, and the colour of the heather in our eyes, as we wander with 
him over the mountain side in search of his story. The story itself, one of 
poetry, love and witchcraft, is more of the substance of a dream than of 
real life, so thickly is it enshrouded with the Celtic spirit of mysticism. 
The figures seem to move behind a veil, and even the climax is spectacular 
and unreal. 


Eltham House, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Cassell.) 

THE idea of this story was taken, we are told, from the history of Lord and 
Lady Holland—the Lady Holland of Macaulay and Rogers. That great 
lady, though one would not guess it from Macaulay’s Life, had run away from 
a previous husband before she became the mistress of Holland House. But 
this incident had not the smallest effect in marring Lord Holland’s political 
career ; when the Whigs were in, he was always in the Cabinet, as a matter 
of course. Would the same conduct escape as easily in our day ?—this is the 
question which Mrs. Humphry Ward discusses in her new novel. Lord Wing 
is young and handsome as Apollo, enormously rich, and able to make an 
effective speech on the platform or in Parliament; yet no persuasion and 
no bribe—though he offers £100,o0oo—can induce his party to adopt him as 
a candidate, or to include him in the Cabinet, when he goes to the House of 
Lords on his father’s death. His disappointment is extreme, and as this 
radiant Apollo is really a rather dull and brutal young man, he does not behave 
nicely to his wife, who is a woman with a heart and mind. She dies of a 
disease which one seems to meet rather unfairly often in the closing pages 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels. There is a good deal about politics, but 
the descriptions of Parliament and politicians are less brilliant than they were 
in ‘‘ Sir George Tressady.’”’ As one would expect, the story is well constructed 
and well written. There is a great deal of wealth and splendour 
to ‘‘ the huge salary of the chef’’ seem a little unworthy of the writer. And 
French words seem to be used more than is necessary ; it is quite natural, 
of course, that the wife of the French Ambassador should talk French, but 
it is not natural that she should say “ Quelle triomphe,”’ when the noun is 
masculine. Mrs. Humphry Ward has written better stories than this ; but her 
best is very good, and her not so good is better than many novelists’ best. 


allusions 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
{To THe Epitor or “‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—I was very interested in the article and photographs of towns taken 
at night by Mr. Dyke, published in Country Lire of the gth inst. It is a 
pity that so few photographers seem to go in for this kind of work. Perhaps 
amateurs feel that it is beyond them, but it is quite possible to take night 
photographs with any ordinary make of hand camera. I enclose you one 
I took of Lucerne from a hotel bedroom window overlooking the lake. I 





LUCERNE BY NIGHT. 


gave it two and a half minutes’ exposure at Fir. Owing toarecent fall of 
snow on the mountains Mount Pilatus has come out fairly clearly. One 
word of warning to the amateur who attempts night photographs, and that 
is, the camera must be kept perfectly steady during the exposure. A cap, 
or piece of card, etc., can be held over the lens while the shutter is being 
released, and again on closing it—MaAupE TEEVAN. 
THE ROYAL LILY (LILIUM REGALE). 
[To THE EpiToR oF “ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I notice in your issue of October 9th a letter from Sir H. Maxwell 
describing the beauty and quality of the above lily, and speaking from several 
years’ experience, I thoroughly endorse all he says in its favour. His con- 
cluding remarks that the lily is not in the market in this country is hardly 
correct. I grew it first in 1910, and have exhibited it every year since at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Spring and Summer Shows. It was honoured 
at the International Show in 1912 with a certificate, and many bulbs have 
passed through my hands. It is easily raised from seed, and in a few years’ 
time should be plentiful. I hope to live long enough to see it in every village 





and cottage garden as we do L. candidum to-day. It is eyually beautiful 
and as easily grown.—ROBERT W. WALLACE. 


EEL NETS AND TRAPS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.’’] 
Sir,—As some readers of my letter of August 7th (page 214) on eel- 
catching have asked about the various methods employed by _pro- 
fessional and other fishermen, perhaps I may be permitted to describe 
the kind of net generally used in the East Norfolk rivers. It is 
a large one extending quite across the river, its bottom being weighted 
and resting on the river bed, while its top is buoyed on the surface 
of the water either by a row of corks or by wooden floats each a few 
feet long. Such a net is—to use the local fishermen’s term—either one, two 
or three ‘‘ bosomed,”’ 7.e., it has one or more large funnel-shaped openings 
leading into the same number of long bow-nets, 
each ending in a “ poke”’ or “ pot.” The prin- 
ciple is much the same as that of a wildfowl 
decoy. Some fishermen prefer a single-bosomed 
net because, they say, the “‘ running ”’ eels keep 
to the middle of the stream, but I believe that 
the largest catches on record have been made 
with two or three bosomed nets. The entrance 
to the hoop-expanded bow-net is constructed 
like that of a crab-pot, and the end of the poke 
is made to untie for convenience in removing 
the netted eels. ‘Ihe ends of the main net— 
which forms a wall of network across the river— 
are secured to wooden stakes driven in near the 
banks, and it is spread so that the bow-nets which 
are weighted or staked to the bottom lie down- 
stream. As such a net is used only in the tidal 
reaches of the East Norfolk rivers and the eels 
“run”? only when the tide is ebbing, it neces- 
sarily follows that the net is not spread until 
the ebb begins. During the flood tide it lies 


at the bottom of the river, being raised and lowered by ropes and blocks, 
The fisherman has to keep watch on the net while it is raised to ensure its 
not being damaged by passing yachts, steamers and wherries; consequently 
he usually occupies a little ark-like houseboat moored in an inlet near by. 
Where there is no river traffic the net can be left spread day and night, and 
visited once or twice a day in order that the pokes may be emptied of eels. 
To facilitate the raising of the pokes from the water ropes are attached to 
the ends cf them and to buoys floating on the surface of the stream. The net- 
work of the main net, bow-nets and pokes is 
fairly thick and strong, as a good catch of eels 
weighing, perhaps, twenty or more stones puts 
considerable strain upon them, and there is 
always a chance of a fragile net being torn by 
a drifting log. Anyone who intends to adopt 
this method of eel-catching will do well to ex- 
amine first the construction of an East Anglian 
eel “ sett’”’ and, if possible, get the fisherman to 
make a net for him. A smaller net of similar 
construction is used at marshland and mill 
sluices, where good quantities of eels are often 
caught in autumn, especially after heavy rains. 
These smaller nets cover the arch or mouth of 
the sluice and have only one poke, capable of 
holding from five to twenty stones of eels. An 
eel-catcher who drained through a sluice the 
water from a pond beside Lake Lothing caught 
seventy-four stones of eels in one night. In 
narrow, weedy streams eels may be caught in 
ordinary bow-nets, but hardly ever in consider- 
able quantity. Stronger traps, of long cylin- 
drical shape with bow-net openings, are made 
of wire, and the ‘‘ eel-bucks” of the Thames 
consist of a wooden framework supporting 
wicker baskets. The principle of their con- 
struction is nearly everywhere the same. It 
is to form a wide mouthed net or wicker trap 
into which eels migrating down a stream or 
emerging from an arch or sluice must enter and 
pass into a close-netted or wickered receptacle 
from which they cannot escape. They differ according to local conditions, 
and are usually the handiwork of the fishermen themselves or of local 
basket-makers.—W. A. Dutt. 


“ 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I have read the letters in your paper of October 2nd with reference 
to eel traps. It seems to me that your correspondent would do much better 
if he put up weirs, such as are used in several rivers in Ireland, for catching 
eels. The wings of these weirs are sometimes built of stone, but generally 
are made by driving poles into the bed of the river and filling up the spaces 
between the poles with basket-work, willows being used for the purpose. 
Two wings come together, except for a small opening, in the shape of a V, 
and at this opening the eel nets are let down on poles. The nets are of con- 
siderable length, and are kept distended while in the water by wooden hoops 
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of varying sizes. The nets, where fastened to the end of the weir, are of a 
large mesh, but the lower end must necessarily be of a small mesh to prevent 
the eels escaping. The net near the end is shaped very much like an old- 
fashioned knitted purse. The opening of the purse is tied up when the nets 
areset. The eels on their passage down the river get into the nets at the open 
upper end, and go down with the stream to the small meshed end, from which 
they cannot return. The nets are emptied by untying the purse, and the 
most convenient way to store the eels is in a tank moored in the water and 
into which they can be put when taken out of the nets, and in which they 
can live for along time. There must necessarily be some current in the river, 
sufficient to keep the nets stretched. This mode of fishing would not answer 
in a place where there was no stream. I do not know what provisions there 
are in the Fishery Laws in England with reference to such fishing. In 
Ireland such weirs are fixed engines, and can only be used from sunset to 
sunrise from July to January. If the river is small, nets might be stretched 
from two poles sunk into the bed of the river without weirs. Mr. Carruthers 
Gould states in his letter that eels generally work their way up stream and not 
across. This statement is quite contrary to the custom of Irish eels, and which, 
I presume, are the same as eels in England. In this country mature eels 
never go up or across stream, and they are only seen in the rivers on the way 
down to the sea when mature. The only eels which ascend the rivers are 
the eel fry, and which are obviously not what Mr. Gould refers to. I enclose 
a photograph of some weirs in yse at present in Ireland, and also a rough 
sketch showing the construction and position of an ordinary weir.—J. A. 
FRENCH. 


GROUSE AND EAGLES. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 
S1r,—The following incident, which must be rare, if not unique, may be of 
interest to your readers. I was deer-stalking last week in Coign-na-fearn 
deer forest in Inverness-shire. We were going along high bare ground on 
hill-tops, when a grouse suddenly appeared over the brow, flying very fast 





LITTLE 


and low, and passed so close between the stalker and me as almost to touch 
his legs. It then alighted, and sat quite still within a few feet of us, and never 
moved as we passed on. The cause was seen when on looking up we observed 
two eagles hunting the hill. The grouse, in terror of its more deadly foe, 
had evidently flown to man as a protection.—C. C. MAcRAE. 


A TRAGEDY OF BIRD LIFE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I have just read the story of a “ Tragedy in Bird Life” in your issue 
of July 24th. We, here in Shanghai, have had considerable experience in 
the destructive power of the shrike named, which at times tears off the heads 
of canaries hung in cages on our verandas. There is no doubt as to the 
identity of the culprits for they have been caught”™in the act. Once when I 
was shooting in the next province, a shrike aided in retrieving a wounded 
quail by pouncing down upon it. These facts, if not too late, may be of 
interest to your correspondent.—G. L. 


’ 


THE KILT IN ATHENS. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
S1r,—The sight of a kilt anywhere warms the heart of a Scot! The 
“Highlanders”? in the accompanying photograph are Greeks, soldiers of 
the King’s Bodyguard, whom I saw striding along with a fine swing in the 
streets of Athens. Jackets and kilts were of the same blue material ; 
instead of the knees being bare, the long white hose covered the entire 
limbs, being kept in position at the knee by a garter. With tassels hanging 
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KILTED SOLDIERS OF THE GREEK ARMY. 
behind from the caps, reminding one of Glengarry ribbons, and huge pom- 
pons on the toes of their red shoes, they made a most picturesque trio.— 
I’. M. MACLEOD. 
THE NESTING OPERATIONS OF HOUSE MARTINS. 
(To tHe Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire.’’} 
Si1r,—I venture to enclose you two photographs which might prove of interest 


to some of your ornithological readers. One shows a number of house mart.ns 


MUD FOR ‘THEIR HOUSES. 


gathering mud on the banks of a stream. They made many visits during the 
The other 
represents a house martin’s nest, which the young martins left on Septem- 
ber 8th, although they utilised it as sleeping quarters for a week or so after- 
wards. I obtained permission from the tenants and secured the deserted nest, 
carefully detaching it from the wall with a carving knife. It was wonderfully 
constructed and 
weighed ro }oz., and 
the lining, which 
consisted — princip- 
ally of feathers, 
hay, wool, and 
black, green, red, 
and blue pieces of 
worsted, weighed 
exactly 130 grains. 
Quite a large 
number of fleas, red 
mites and several 
kinds of parasites, 
etc., were found in 
the lining. These 
I chloroformed and 
have kept for micro- 


two or three hours I spent watching and photographing them. 
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A STRIPED 
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[To THE EpitTor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 


S1r,—I am sending you some prints of the striped gopher (Citellus tridecem- 
lineatus) which give an excellent idea of the markings of these handsome 


little rodents. 


There are places in the United States, I believe, where this 


gopher is the common one, but in Canada they do not seem so numerous. 
They are more delicate than the common Richardson’s gophers, appearing 


. 
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later in the spring and commencing hibernation earlier in the autumn. 


** NOTHEN 


DOIN’.’’ 


The 


entrances to the burrows are generally concealed, not exposed like those of 
the common species.—H. H. Pirtman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan. 


‘*HURRY 


NO 


MAN’S 


CAT SLE .”” 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” | 


S1r,—I should be glad if any of your readers could tell me the origin of 
the quotation ‘‘Hurry no man’s cattle, for thou thyself may some day 


keep an ass.” 


Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. I should 
not have accused 
Omar myself, 


and have not found 
it there.—A. D. S. 

A SPORTING 
SCHIPPERKE. 
[To THE EpIToR.]} 
Sir,—I 
snapshot of my 
Schipperke, ‘ Imp,” 
retrieving grouse, 
hopingfyou may 
think it worth put- 
ting in your paper. 
She really works ex- 
traordinarily weli, is 
very keen, and has 
a very good nose. 
It is rather surprising 
that so small a dog 
can retrieve a bird 
of that size, but I 
have often seen her 
tackle a cock 
pheasant, and even 


enclose a 


An Irish friend positively asserts that it is from the 


LIFE. 


succeed in dragging 
it a short way ‘— 
(Miss) Jan M. 
GALBRAITH. 


DOGS IN 
CHURCH. 


{To THE EDITOR.] 


S1r,—Dog lovers 
in the eighteenth 
century saw no 
reason why man 
and his friend 
should be separ- 
ated in church, 
and the code of 
reverential 
behaviour was not 
so strict then as 
now. Sometimes, 
however, the dog 
would become up- 
roarious and the 
situation had to be 
dealt with. Many 
churches provided 
tongs with which 
the offending 
hound was encour- 


aged to depart. 
They were gener- 


ally of iron, but 
the example pre- 
served at Llaneilan 


Church, Anglesey, 
is of wood and 
adorned with the 
date 174 8 and 
initials, probably 
of the church- 
wardens who pro- 
vided it. I send 


a photograph of 
the weapon which 
appear to have seen 
a good deal of hard 
wear.—C. G. 

SMOCK FROCKS. 
[To THE EpIToR.] 
S1r,—I 
photograph of one 
of the last men in 
Sussex, a resident 


enclose a 


of Ashington, who 
habitually wears a 
black smock frock. 
He informed me 
that this particular 
frock was made by 
a woman in 
Wiston (near 
Steyning) for the 


local flower show 
two YO©ac s 
ago. It is slate 


WOODEN 


FAITHFUL 


TO 





(Oct. 23rd, 1915. 





DOG 





THE 





IMP RETRIEVING 


A GROUSE. 


TONGS. 


OLD STYLE. 


coloured — rather 
than black: when 
smocks were com- 


monly worn by all 
labourers coloured 
ones were more 
frequently to be secu 
than white ones, the 
latter being worn 
Sundays and _ holi- 
days. Blue was a 
favourite colour, but 
the slate ones were 
not rare. Old 
‘*Shinah’’ Golds of 
Ashington has worn 
them all his life. 
One occasionally sees 
them at markets 
here, but this is 
the only man I know 
who habitually goes 
about in them. I 
may say he is not a 
shepherd, but a re- 
tired fruit farmer.— 
A. Mann, 











